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THE CATHOLIC EDUCATOR 


THE EDITOR SPEAKS 


PLAY FOR TEACHER AND PUPIL 
THE EXPANDING CATHOLIC SCHOOL 


THE FALLACY OF INTEREST 

By Francis Kerins, M.A., Dept. of Philosophy, Loretto Heights College, 
Loretto, Colorado 

AUBREY DE VERE AND THE MARIAN RENAISSANCE 


By Sister peered Marie, O.P., Ph.D., St. Agnes Academic School, 
Rockville Centre, N. Y. 


PATHS AND PATTERNS IN HUMAN CONDUCT 

By Rt. Rev. Msgr. Paul J. Glenn, A.M., S.T.D., Ph.D., College of St. 
Charles Borromeo, 2010 E. Broad St., Columbus, Ohio 

MEETING YOUTH’S EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 

By Sister Mary Carmel, 0.S.U., M.A., Ursuline High School, Columbia, 
South Carolina 

A CRITICAL ANALYSIS OF PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION... 
By Fr. Ward Bonneau, O.Carm., Mt. Carmel College, Niagara Falls, 


By Sister Mary Columba, S.C.L., Hayden High School, 220 West 8th 
Street, Topeka, Kansas ” . 


AUNIT ON CONTEMPORARY DRAMA 
ae Mary Vianney, S.S.J., Nasareth Academy, Nazareth, 


PERSONALITY CHANGES. IN RELIGIOUS LIFE 
By Sister Jean de Milan, s.9.c., 57 Rolfe Street, Lowell, Massachusetts 


TEACHER TO TEACHER In Brief 
THEMATIC UNIT ON THE NEGRO 


By Sister Mary Michaeline, S.S.J., St. Gertrude High School, St. Clair 
Shores, Michigan 


By Sister Dolorita Libs, O.S.B., Convent of Immaculate Conception, 
Ferdinand, Indiana 


BOOK REVIEWS 


CHOOSING A CATHOLIC COLLEGE 
ANNHURST COLLEGE, SOUTH WOODSTOCE, 
CONNECTICUT 
ST. PETER’S COLLEGE, 


AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION 


EXPLOITING THE GREAT TEACHING POTENTIAL OF THE 
LITURGY 


4 Sister Mary Teresita, S.H.F., Holy Family Motherhouse, 890 Hayes 
, San Francisco 17, Calif. 


CAVE EVALUATES AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 


By Rev. Michael F. Mullen, C.M., CAVE vice president, Saint John’s 
University Brooklyn, New York 


NEWS OF SCHOOL SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 
AUDIO-VISUAL NEWS 
INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


ON OUR FRONT COVER: 


Eighth graders of St. Cecilia’s School, San Francisco, are alert 
to classmate explaining set up of city government. ... A student 
of Webster College, Webster Groves, Mo.—teacher-to-be—gets a 
taste of teaching. 
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‘AMERICA’S 


RAILROADS 


MAKE THE CONNECTIONS! 


Copper is one of the most important metals — second only to iron 
in world-wide use. It forms a part of countless common articles, 
many of which you use every day. In its movements from mines to 
manufacturers and finally to the consumers, copper often travels 


thousands of miles by railroad. 
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Copper ore arriving from the mines is 
unloaded at the smelter by a huge ma- 
chine that picks up the freight cars and 
turns them upside down as if they were 
toys! A ton of ore is usually needed to 
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More than half of all new copper is made 
into wire for use in the electric light and 
power industries, the telephone system, 
for hundreds of electric appliances and 
for the radar and other electronic sys- 
tems so vital to our defense! 
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Many complicated steps are required to 
make copper which is pure enough for 
commercial use. At last the refined cop- 
per, cast into shapes such as bars or rods, 
is ready for shipping to distant manufac- 
turing plants. 


bau’ Z 
Most of the rest is combined with other 
metals to form alloys like brass (copper 
and zinc) and bronze (copper and tin). 
Safety pins, water tanks and pennies are 
among the thousands of products made 
with these alloys. 


Carrying copper from mine to market is an important job for the world’s 
most efficient mass transportation system. The heart of that system is our 
railroads, serving you at a lower average cost than any other form of 


general transportation. 
Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 26, 
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Contributors to This Issue 


Francis Joseph Kerins 

Mr. Kerins is assistant professor of 
philosophy at Loretto Heights College, 
and also lectures in philosophy at Regis 
College, both in Denver, Colorado. He 
has degrees from St. Francis College, 
Brooklyn, New York and St. Louis Uni- 
versity (M.A.), and is working for a 
doctor’s degree in education at Denver 
University. 


Sister Leonard Marie, O.P., Ph.D. 

Sister Leonard Marie, recently ap- 
pointed vocational director of her com- 
munity, has taught in high school and the 
diocesan normal school. She is a product 
of Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Penn- 
sylvania, and St. John’s University (M.A, 
Ph.D.), her major being English litera. 
ture. 


Glenn, Rt. Rev. Msgr. P. J., 
S.T.D., Ph.D. 


Msgr. Glenn, who adds yet another to 
his series on ethics, needs no introduc. 
tion to our readers. 


Sister Mary Carmel 

Sister Mary Carmel teaches at Ursuline 
High School, Columbia, South Carolina. 
She holds A.B. and M.A. degrees from 
Catholic University of America. A prin- 
cipal for twelve years of St. Francis H.S., 
Morgantown, West Virginia, she has more 
than thirty years experience teaching in 
various schools in four states. She has 
membership in N.C.E.A., Secondary 
School Principals’ Assoc., Catholic 
Theatre Guild, etc. 


Frater Ward Bonneau, O.Carm. 

Frater Bonneau is pursuing studies for 
the Carmelite priesthood at Mount Car 
mel College. 


Sister Mary Columba, S.C.L., M.A. 

Sister Mary Columba is principal of 
Heyden H.S. which has an enrollment 
(coed) of 580. Sister has had a varied 
experience teaching Latin, English, 
music, and education. She has taught in 
and administered both grade schools and 
high schools. 


Sister Jean de Milan, S.G.C. 

Sister is directress of studies for the 
American province of her community. A 
teacher at St. Joseph’s H.S., Lowell, 
Massachusetts, she has been teaching for 
the past twelve years, mainly in high 
school. She is a M.Ed. candidate at 
Boston College, with major in guidance. 


Sister Mary Michaeline, S.S.J., M.A. 
Sister Michaeline is teacher of English, 
moderator of the school paper, and 
librarian. Sister-has taught for 18 yeas 
in junior and senior high, and college 
English and dramatics are her specialties. 
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Even a snail sails 


when you use Royal ‘“‘Touch Control’’ for teaching on Electric typewriters 


It seems like teachers by the thousands are 
clamoring for new Royal Electric Typewriters 
these days. And especially for Royal’s exclusive 
adjustable ‘““Touch Control’ !® 


Teachers say it makes it so much easier for 
a student to switch from the “‘firm”’ action of a 
manual typewriter to the powered light action 
of an electric. It actually saves many hours of 
classroom time. 


You simply turn a dial on a Royal and you 
‘*firm up” the touch. Then as the student adjusts 
you gradually reduce it to a light touch again. 


Of course, this is only one of the many reasons 
why Royal Electrics are preferred in schools 
today. Why not call in your Royal Representa- 
tive? Let him show you right in your own class- 
room just how this wonderful new Electric type- 
writer can save you many hours of teaching time. 


® 
GYAL electric + portable + standard 
Roytype® business supplies 


Royal Typewriter Company, Division of Royal McBee Corporation 


_ October 1956 





News of School Supplies and Equipment 


Project a Picture 
2 Minutes After You Take It 


A revolutionary development in photog- 
raphy for the audio-visual educational 
field was revealed at the convention of 
the National Audio-Visual Convention in 
the Hotel Sherman in August. The 
Polaroid Corporation demonstrated a 
positive transparency film which is ready 
for projection to a large audience two 
minutes after the picture is taken. 

The new film is expected to open new 


fields in visual communication, never be- 
fore practical, for school, church, and 
business. No special training is required 
to produce a slide for immediate pro- 
jection. 

The film possesses some remarkable 
photographic characteristics. It is so 
sensitive that daylight pictures can be 
taken indoors without auxiliary lighting, 
and when projected at the convention, 
the pictures revealed extraordinary sharp- 
ness and brilliance—characteristics pos- 
sible only under the most exacting con- 


Typical grouping of No. 329 Unit Tables and No. 368 Envoy Chairs. Top is 
extended, for placing several tables together. Sturdy steel standards permit easy 


entry, with minimum of chair scraping. 


GREATER TEACHING FLEXIBILITY 


with functional American Seating 
unit tables and chairs 


In keeping with the trend toward func- 


tional classrooms, 


American Seating 
presents these adaptable table-and-chair 


American Seating Unit Tables 
Save Costly Floor Space 


units, designed to save space, accom- 
modate a wide range of student sizes, 


and improve teaching flexibility. 


Built to the most exacting engineer- 
ing standards in the industry, this die- 
formed furniture can be arranged in 
groups or rows for improved teacher 
guidance and control. Wouldn’t you 
rather have American Seating furniture 
in your classroom? 


AMERICAN 
SEATING 


NOT THIS... 


Space-wasting: 
4-legged table 
with chair 


. .» THIS 


Space-saving: 
American Seating 
Unit Table 


WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan. Branch Offices 
and Distributors in Principal Cities. Manu- 
facturers of School, Auditorium, Theatre, 
Church, Stadium, Transportation Seating, 
and Folding Chairs. 


ditions with conventional photographie 
techniques. 

Demonstrations showed that these 
characteristics make the film ideally 
suited for innumerable audio-visual ap. 
plications. Teachers can photograph 
maps, diagrams and documents for im- 
mediate projection, and can copy, for 
easy permanent filing, the wealth of 
printed material available. 

The unique versatility of the new prod. 
uct was dramatically illustrated at the 
convention when a speaker found that 
his slides had been misplaced a half hour 
before his talk. Transparency film copies 
of a few penciled sketches were quickly 
made in plenty of time for the speech. 

It was announced that the new trans. 
parency film, called Polaroid-Lord Pro. 
jection Film, will be available for sale late 
in the fall of 1956. 

SS&E 1 


Static Electricity Generator 
At Low Price 


An ingenious new machine for visual 
demonstration of dozens of electrical 
principles and for conducting many elec- 
trical experiments. Heretofore available 
only in a much larger machine of high 
price. Scientifically known as the Wim- 
shurst static machine, it stands 14” high. 
Turn the handle and two 9” plastic dises 
rotate in opposite directions. Metal col- 
lector brushes pick up the static elec- 
tricity, store it in the Leyden jar-type con- 
denser until discharged by the jumping 
spark. With this machine you can ac 
tually see electricity jump through the 
air as you set off a miniature bolt of 
lightning. You can light electric gas glow 
bulbs right in your own hand. 


Accessories include a discharger, 2 
luminous plates, jingle bell, dancing balls, 
lightning rod, 2 electric- whirls and @ 
complete instruction booklet. Machine is 
safe and harmless. Priced at only $10.95 
postpaid, it is available on direct order 
from Edmund Scientific Corp., Barring- 
ton 15, N. J. 

SS&E 12 


(Continued on page 100) 
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ALONE WITH GOD 


By Stephen J. Brown, S. J. 


Father Stephen J. Brown, S. J. is no newcomer to 
the domain of sacred literature or religious teach- 
ing. Author of the widely read ‘From God to God, 
An Outline of Life,’ Father Brown, a well-known 
Irish retreatmaster, has devoted thirty years of his 
priestly life to giving Retreats for both the clergy 
and the laity. His latest volume of meditations for 
a Retreat, ‘‘Alone with God,”’ richly merits a place 
in the room of every priest, every religious man 
and woman; and it especially commends itself to 
Masters of Retreats, private retreatants, parish mis- 
sioners and seminarians. 

Here, indeed, is a book whose very title awakens 
expectancy in the minds of all who seek spiritual 
enlightenment—an expectancy which Father Brown 


immeasurably satisfies. In reading ‘‘Alone with 
God"’ one is never conscious of concentrating 
on mere cold, black type from which the mind is 
apt to wander. Its author has brought to each 
chapter such heartfelt zeal for his subject, and has 
expressed established truths with such simple, 
unassailable logic, that the reader is made to feel 
that he is sitting in at a private conference with a 
friendly, sympathetic mentor whose only aim is to 
help the exercitant to better understand divine 
spiritual mysteries. No reader could lay the book 
aside without acquiring new and clearer convic- 
tions about sin, death, hell, the Life of Our Lord 
and how His precepts can be followed in preparing 
one’s self for perfection. $3.95 


SAY IT WITH STORIES 


By Cyprian Truss, O.F.M. Cap. 


This book contains a collection of stories—pointed stories of Humor, Pathos, Irony and Human interest— 
and nothing else. It was written for the priest in the pulpit, the priest ‘‘speaker of the evening,’’ for the 
retreat master, the parish missionary, for instruction in the classroom, in fact for anyone preparing for a 
speaking engagement. 


From the Foreward— 


‘Out of the abundance which overflowed into his heart-to-heart talks over the airways to a most appreci- 
ative audience Father Cyprian Truss, Capuchin Friar, whose life is a veritable treasury of deeply moving and 
richly satisfying experiences, has compiled a selection of his most effective illustrations and examples . . . I 
do not hesitate to recommend this little book to the harassed seeker of the appropriate illustration. Ofttimes 
I have wished for a ready compendium to assist me in finding the exact illustration of a truth or practical 
application of a lesson.”’ 

Russell K. McVinney, D.D., LL.D. 


Bishop of Providence 


Partial List of Subjects: 


Atheists Christianity Drinking Investments Perseverance 
Bad Language Collections Devotion Lent Prayer 

Birth Control Ten Commandments Education Mercy Preachers 
Blessed Sacrament Courage Elections Meditation Sin 

Business Criticism Encouragement (Self) Mothers Suffering 
Charity Death Gossip Obedience Speeches 
Crises Debts Gratitude Opposition Teachers 
Children Discipline Handicaps Patience Thoughtfulness 


$3.95 


at Catholic bookstores or 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC., 53 Park Place, New York 7, NV. Y. 









School Supplies and Equipment 
(Continued from page 98) 


New Type Milk Coolers 
For School Use 


This specially designed milk cooler has 
been purchased for all New York City 
elementary schools, according to an an- 
nouncement by the Punxsutawney Com- 
pany of Punxsutawney, Pa. 

The coolers are made from all polished 

















stainless steel, both exterior and interior, 
and accommodate 560 '/s quarts or 672 
*/e pints of milk. Cabinets are equipped 
with casters and a locking device. The 
special design affords convenient self- 
service for first and second graders as well 
as older students. 

Mr. L. J. Cook, superintendent of 
school supplies, New York City, and his 
staff designed a composite cooler incor- 
porating all the features required to meet 
the varied conditions found in New York 


NEW HOR'!ZONS IN TEACHING 
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Here is teaching devise in measurement 
and fractions for elementary school grades. 


This out-sized or giant ruler has 
moveable segments. These seg- 
ments can be shifted to show 
graphically therelations between 
inches and parts of 
inches — 2 halves, 4 
quarters, 8 eighths, 


plication of 5 inches 







ious segments into dif- 
ferent groupings, pupils 
can see very clearly how 
an inch is the same as 
4 quarters of an inch or 
2 quarters and a half. 
Class easily grasps the graphic fact 
that these are all the same measure- 
ment. For, this device makes it plain 
that an inch contains halves, quarters, 
eighths and sixteenths and almost any 
other combination of measurements. 
















Mr. Struna and ruler he invented 


First of these rulers were tested this year 
in Lima, Ohio Sth and 6th grades. Used 
only 15 minutes a day for 4 days, the 
results were reported “‘astounding.” The 
same enthusiasm was experienced when 
demonstrated at Lima 
Mathematics Work Shop. 


The mathematical 


16 sixteenths and IF INTERESTED mind behind the giant 


one whole. All to- This new, unusual ruler as Seiines tie Mealy Ban 

ther it is th u- described has been put instruc uch jun- 
— ed into production. A limited 10r High School, Lima, 
quantity may be bought Ohio. Seven years ago 
of ruler. as the Strunaform Ruler. when mechanical draw- 
By sliding these var- Just write Saturn Co., ing was introduced into 


1545 Crayton Avenve, Lima’s 7th grades and 
lima, Ohio. 


ruler is William F. Struna, 


Mr. Struna was chosen 
to teach the subject, he 
found it quite noticeable 
that pupils couldn’t 
measure—‘‘at least not 
the way they should.” 


That got him thinking how he could 
help pupils learn measurement and frac- 
tions earlier and better. As they are 
taught in 5th and 6th grades—Mr. Struna 
designed his ruler for these grades. 


A Delicious Little “Refresher!” 


The light, bright flavor of tasty Wrigley’s Spearmint 
satisfies for a bit of sweet yet isn’t rich or filling. Gives 
you a little lift and the smooth, pleasant WRIGLEYS 
chewing helps ease tension. Try it tonight. fA SPEARMINT 
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City school cafeterias. Heretofore, most 
schools adapted other purpose coolers tg 
their requirements. This is the first cooler 
designed especially for school use. 
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The Story of Science in Industry " 
Attractive Pictorial Booklet 


Six scientific principles and six inve 
tions that reshaped civilization are d& 
scribed in “Science in Industry,” a 1 
booklet issued by the Du Pont Comps 

The principles are Einstein’s theory: 
relativity, Lavoisier’s analysis of 
composition of air, Newton’s law of 1 
versal gravitation, Darwin’s theory 
evolution, Pasteur’s theory of bacte 
and Copernicus’ concept for the so 
system. 

The six inventions include: the ai 
plane, the telephone, the steam engi 
movable type, the automobile, and f¢ 
clock with interchangeable parts. ; 

The consumer’s well-being “is in. dire 
proportion to industry’s ability to ham 
science for his welfare on a scale 
scope never before attained,” the book 
said. Noting advances in reducing pove 
and disease, in greater individual p 
duction and purchasing power, reducti 
of drudgery, and in other factors of € 
standard of living, it commented: “Kf 
many centuries, social critics sought 
gains, but the thing that made # 
dreams a reality was not social refon 
it was the growth of invention and tel 
nology.” 

Also shown in the booklet are six @ 
the great monuments to science and 
vention: the Roman aqueduct at Nim 
the Hoover Dam, the Empire St 
Building, the Panama Canal, the Sa 
nah River atomic energy plant, and 
Detroit automobile assembly line. 

Pointing out that the principles 
fruits of science have been focused 
human need in America to a greatet 
extent than anywhere else, the booklet 
says living standards can be doubled 
within 25 years if scientific discovery com 
tinues apace and its application increases 

The 32-page illustrated booklet traces 
the rise of science from pre-historic ages, 
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ePe areata NEED MEMORY DRILL BE DULL? 


( [ | Ny | ( by Dorothy Weible 


¢ \ N ) 
Number Practice books, 9x- . E are using these new colorful arithmetic 
614", have a full Magic Slate aids to master the basic arithmetic facts in addition, 
iat liee ales Sake seen They subtraction, multiplication and division. 
provide the intriguing fun of 
writing without a pencil (Use 
pointed ‘“‘stylus’’), Erasing is 
fun, too. Lift the double films 
and all the child’s answers dis- 
appear instantly...‘‘by Magic!’ ‘These Magic Slate workbooks make the hard chore 
Inside the bright 4-color covers Of memory drill casy. Pupils learn all the basic 
(below) are hinged 4 tough combinations quickly and with enjoyment. Even 
sheets (like a manila file the slow learners picked up speed and comprehen- 
folder). Here are printed the sion without realizing it.”” 
Arithmetic Facts. A large open- 
ing is provided to write in 
each answer. The Magic Slate 
swings underneath any one of 


‘The children find learning arithmetic is fun. They 
grasp the theory of arithmetic but pupils always 
face the long hard task of mastering these facts so 
the response becomes automatic. 


NO MORE 
“IRK” in 
NUMBER 

WORK! 


ves teacher time 
o 

PMs atime al aah bj 
= 
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J 


Pmt amy Ceht- 


PP vey IATL! See T ’ - reed ' ri) order form 
eae ge below for 
Res NEW 
the 4 sheets. Children write al MAGIC SLATE 
the answer under cach prob- Z 
ae or tow thar ee Number Practice 


Books are corrected as usual, 


and there is an extra space for C DEPT. 966 
the number of right and wrong The STRATHMORE ©. AURORA, ILL. 


Please ship immediately PREPAID 
oe ; _____doz. Addition and Subtrection $ : 
These fine books are only 25¢ _____ doz. Multiplication and Division $ ; 
. and by repeated use with ____ doz. Fractions gad Decimals 


. . : Less than 1 doz. 25¢ each 2 
magic crasing their cost for Discounts: 1 to 6 doz.—20% Guems 6 doz. to 12 doz.—25% 
each full use is under 1¢! discount; 1 gross to 5 g ; 5 gross or more, 35% 


30 
A (Ordering in doz. lots will facilitate handling) 
Strathmore Number Practice SATISFACTION 


overcomes the drill problem in $____ enclosed, C Invoice the School. - GUARANTEED 
a new fun-way. It ALSO pro- NAME 

vides a full size Magic Slate to SCHOO 

swing outside the front cover ADDRESS 

for ordinary writing, drawing 
or figuring! 
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School Supplies and Equipment 
(Continued from page 100) 


and shows how today the industrial or. 
ganization is the chief means for coor- 
dinating scientific knowledge, invention 
and technology to serve the needs of man, 

“Perhaps the most characteristic phase 
of America’s approach to economic ad- 
vance is its intense application of science 
to the nation’s productive effort,” the 
booklet said. “Material progress is possi- 
ble only to the degree that man increases 
both the volume and the utility of his 
production; in the United States, science 
has been harnessed to do both. Science 
is the means by which new products are 
found, and new tools and methods 
evolved to make them.” 

Many a beneficiary fails to associate 
his gains with modern industrial organ- 
ization, it continued. “This instrument 
for making science useful to man, if 
maintained and encouraged, promises to 
produce gains in the future that will 
dwarf those of the past.” 

The principal contribution of industry 
“has been to bring together three differ. 
ent areas of human effort—science, inven- 
tion, and technology—which previously 
were separate and often isolated realms,” 

The scholar “provides fundamental un- 
derstandings of man and universe.” The 
function of the inventor is one of “tum- 
ing what is possible in theory into some- 
thing that is available in fact.” The tech- 
nologist “is the man who _ transforms 
knowledge and invention into products 
and processes of widespread utility.” 

If mankind is to benefit, the work of 
these three must go hand in hand. “Tf 
there is to be progress at all, there must 
be a mechanism for bringing together 
science, invention, and technology and 
directing them toward a common goal.” 

In the United States, that mechanism 
is industry. “Though scientific knowledge 
springs from many quarters, it becomes 
a reality to millions of people only as the 
corporation produces and distributes its 
products.” 

Industry “welds science, invention, and 
technology into a cohesive whole, and 


New... Tuabwetive... Sparkling 
“CHRISTMAS SERIES” 


for Elementary Grades 


6 Classroom-tested FILMSTRIPS 


. The Story of “Silent Night” (Music) 

. The Tree and Other Traditions (Social Studies) 

. Santa Claus and Other Traditions (Social Studies) 
. The Story of the Christmas Seal (Health) 

. The Christmas Tree Industry (Science) 

. A Safe Christmas with the Reeds (Safety) 


188 Lighted Pictures 


Complete Series $33.50 Individual Filmstrips $5.95 





Designed to help children channel their holiday enthusiasm into 
a valuable, educational experience, these filmstrips correlate 
school activities with the festivities of the Christmas season. 


Jee JAM HANDY Cre 


2821 East Grand Boulevard 
Detroit 11, Michigan 


CHECK these uses for 
RECREATIONAL FILMS 


. . . Take full advantage of your 16mm 
sound projectors! 


. . » Use Hollywoods’ finest, selected films! 


(1 Noon hour programs, rainy day activities. 

0 Festivals, carnivals, fund-raising. 

00 Enrich educational programs in literature, history, lan- 
guages, music, human relations, social studies. 

0 To baby-sit during adult meetings. 

(0 Sports subjects to stimulate interest and participation in 
athletic programs. 

You can choose from hundreds of Hollywood’s finest recrea- 

tional films, now available in 16mm sound for you to use 

when and where you want them. They are conveniently avail- 

able from your nearby NAVA Audio-Visual Dealer, who also 

offers you other kinds of films—educational, sponsored, relig- 

ious, informational — and complete audio-visual sales and 

service. 

The many uses of 16mm recreational films are explained in a 

new booklet, “The Projector and I,” which includes a list of 

recreational film libraries. Write today for your free copy! 


NATIONAL AUDIO-VISUAL ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
2540 Eastwood Avenue ° Evanston, Illinois 





draws from them a degree of progress 
that the three, working independently, 
could not hope to approach.” 
Traditionally, science and _ industry 
lived isolated lives and communication 
between them was “almost nil,” it com 
tinued. “In the past century, these pre 
vincial barriers have fallen. Corporations 
like Du Pont have assumed the responsi 
bility for promoting and coordinating im 
vention and development, and, to 
extent, for fundamental research.” 


SS&E 4 


Flexible Classroom Storage 


Flexible classroom storage space has 
been provided in three cabinet styles by 


(Continued on page 104) 
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I, too, know why\ 


a child 
an adult 


As Asuperintendent of schools, I agree 
with the teacher who, like the librarian, 
says : 

“T’ve learned how to make a child an 
eager user of the basic reference work. 
I’ve learned how to help his growing 
mind, his inquisitive spirit. 

“It’s done by giving him a chance to 
become an exceptional adult. It’s done 
by giving him The Americana when he 
comes in for a fact. For, when we give 
him The Americana, we are saying in 
effect, ‘We acknowledge your rapid 
approach to maturity. We know that 
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you will rise to the challenge of a read- 
able, grown-up encyclopedia.’ 

““The growing child knowsand respects 
quality. And he respects us for guiding 
him to a fine, thorough, mature ency- 
clopedia that—though it is written in 
clear language—does not talk down to 
him. Finally, having been guided to The 
Americana, having had the remarkable 
cross-index in its 30th volume pointed 
out to him, all of his exceptional quali- 
ties respond to the opportunity to dig 
into his subject. I know. I’ve seen it 
happen time and time again.” 


| Al MERICANA 


The International Reference Work 


2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N.Y. 


* 
THE NEW 1956 
AMERICANA 


30 volumes 


25,500 pages 

60,000 articles 

10,000 illustrations 
44,000 cross references 
300,000 index entries 


21,000 pages 
completely revised 


(1950-1956) 
* 





fund 
raising 
that’s 

fun! 


Your band, orchestra or 
choir can raise $300 to 
$2,500 selling famous 
Mason 10¢ Candy Bars. 


e We supply all candy 
e You pay nothing until sold 
e Personalized with your or- 
ganization name and picture 
e All unsold candy returnable 
e Big Profits, you get $6.00 
of every $15.00 sale 
e Famous “MASON” Brand 


Fill out coupon below. Mason will send 
you candy samples beforehand with no 
obligation. You give us no money in ad- 
vance. We supply on consignment fa- 
mous Mason 10¢ Candy Bars, packed 
5 bars in each package, wrapped with 
your own personalized wrapper at no 
extra charge. You pay 30 days after re- 
ceipt of candy. Return what you don’t 
sell. Candy is sold at regular retail 
price. On every box sold you keep $6.00 
and send Mason $9.00 (66%% profit 
on cost). There’s 

no risk. You can’t 

lose. Mail in cou- 

pon today for in- 

formation about 

MASON’S PRO- 

TECTED FUND 

RAISING DRIVES 

and samples. 


Mr. EDWARD STOYE 

Fund Raising Dept. (Dept. B-9) 
Mason, Box 549, Mineola, N. Y. 
Gentlemen : Please send me with- 
out any obligation, samples and 
information on your Fund Raising 
Plan. 

NAME 

GROUP NAME 


ADDRESS 


a 
Peeeeeeeeeeeseseseseseee 


Mason, Au & Magenheimer, Mineola, L. I., N. ¥. 
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School Supplies and Equipment 
(Continued from page 102) 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company 
—the 2200 series cubicle storage cabinet, 
the 1500 series two-tier cabinet and the 
2200 series general storage cabinet. 

The cubicle storage cabinet, 48” x 22” 
with a variety of heights ranging from 
23” to 37”, provides the school with in- 
dividual private storage cubicles for each 
student in a classroom. An easily ad- 
justed, flexible divider arrangement pro- 
vides space for up to 24 students in a 
single cabinet. Legs, casters, full bases 
or island bases are available with this 
cabinet. 


The two-tier cabinet, 48” long, 15” 
deep and 29” high serves as a major all- 
purpose cabinet almost anywhere inside 
the school house. Its storage area can be 


subdivided in a variety of ways to pro 
vide maximum flexibility of the cabinet 
as the user’s needs change. The cabinet 
can be provided with either legs or casters 
as required for classroom utility. 

The general storage cabinet, 48” x 29” 
in heights from 23” to 37” will store al} 
of the general teaching supplies used ip 
the classroom such as chalk, paste, paper, 
ink. The unit, like all storage cabinets in 
the two series, is sufficiently flexible ip 
shelf and divider arrangements so that 
it will handle any items needed to be 
stored in the classroom. Legs, casters, or 
bases are also available with this cabinet, 

All cabinets are finished in sage gray 
with a plastic surfaced top for a work 
area. The two-tier cabinet and the gen- 
eral storage can be equipped with slid- 
ing doors of either blue, yellow, or coral 
pastel shades to add a touch of color tp 
the classroom. 


SS&E 15 
New Microfilm Reader 


A Film-a-record Electronic AO Reader 
designed to accommodate either 16 or 
35mm microfilm, was recently introduced 
by Remington Rand. Electronically oper- 
ated, it features finger-tip control from 
high speed to slow creep and stop, thus 
meeting all reference requirements. Its 
14'/2” square screen shows images in 

(Continued on page 155) 
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Values in Fall Testing- 


When children are new to the teacher concurrent achievement 
and mental ability testing gives her important information. 
Each pupil’s achievement can be compared with his measured 
capacity to achieve. Results of such early testing can be used 
to advantage throughout the year. 


Stanford Achievement Test, the standard of excellence, depend- 
ably identifies pupils who need help in specific subject areas. Four 
correlated batteries yield comparable results at all levels from 2 to 9. 
Five equivalent forms assure continuity. 


Otis Quick-Scoring Tests of Mental Ability combine valid and 
reliable measurement with extreme simplicity of administration and 
scoring. Available are Alpha Test for grades 1-4; Beta for grades 5-9; 
Gamma for high school—results on new forms are comparable with 


those of earlier forms. 


Write Division of Research and Test Service for further information 


World Book Company 


© 





America’s Leading and 
Largest Specialists in 
Religious Cards for 
Parochial Schools and 
Churches... 


Greeting Cards is our business and our only business twelve 
months of the year. We give greeting cards our undivided 
attention and therefore maintain an ever increasing variety of 
carefully selected and designed Religious Cards to your indi- 
vidual liking. 

Prompt and accurate deliveries of your Religious Cards for 
Christmas will be made up to the last minute. We have a 
complete line of wrapping paper and everyday cards (Religious 
and Secular) our quantity prices are surprisingly low. 


CHRISTMAS PRAYERS ASSORTMENT 
(as illustrated) 


Here’s a new size—a new idea in Christmas Cards with a 
religious motif for all. Each card is reproduced on a selected 
type of “‘deep twist”? embossed vellum paper and features a 
simple black and white drawing of an adorable angel with 
hands clasped in prayer. The hands themselves are done in 
realistic flesh tones. The simplicity of the designs and the 
restrained use of color create an unusual effect of beauty and 
charm. Inside, the angel illustration is repeated in miniature. 
The sentiment, too, is different—being in the form of a short 
Christmas prayer that everyone will find in perfect taste. 
There are three each of seven designs in this remarkable new 
type assortment. 


Ask us for quantity prices. 


Send for Samples on Approval 


CRESTCARD COMPANY 
235 Halsey Street 
Newark, New Jersey 


Please send me your Religious Christmas Card samples on 
approval. 


NAME & POSITION 
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NOW READY! 


Che Way 
Ghe Gruth and 
Che Life 


A completely new and inspired presentation... 


@ By stimulating the imagination, intellect, and will 
the first revised book in 7he Catholic High School 
Religion Series aims to lead youth to Christ, rather 
than merely instruct them about Him. 


@ Christ and the Message of Divine Grace is the 
unifying theme of a personalized study of His life 
and teachings. 


® A colorful biblical-narrative style, blending the 
language of the Scriptures, full color illustrations, 
Catholic Action units, tests, and projects leads to 
an inductive rather than deductive appreciation of 
the content of Christian life and to sharing in that 
life by intelligent, active participation in the Liturgy. 


The Revised Catholic High School Religion Series 


Neighbors in ONE WORLD 


A more ftactual, meaningful, and appealing text... 


@ The first revised textbook of the Catholic Geography 
Series gives to the pupil a clear, well-defined geographic 
picture of his country and its world relations. A stimulating 
text, colorful pictures, effective maps and charts contribute 
to give the pupil geographic concepts which foster Christian 
attitudes of living with Neighbors in One World. 


@ Well-organized units give to the teacher an education- 
ally sound method of presentation. Brief introductions, 
systematic tests and enrichment exercises, short summa- 
ries and a guidebook with ample material for teacher 
background information—all aid the busy teacher in her 
task of making geography interesting and meaningful. 


The Revised Catholic Geography Series 


henna hen. W. H. SADLIER, INC. ovo 


NEW YORK 7,N.Y. 





MONSIGNOR PAUL E. CAMPBELL, EDITOR EDITORIAL 


PLAY FOR TEACHER AND PUPIL 


WE ARE HAPPY TO FIND that our busy teaching Sisters 
have not lost their capacity to enjoy periods of recrea- 
tion. The New York Times (July 11, 1956) carries 
the story of two Sisters who initiated a fishing project. 
“(They) are contributing something good to the annals 
of the sport,” writes John W. Randolph, of the Times. 
He goes on to tell us that the Mother Superior recently 
gave two nuns permission to fish ‘in a little mountain 
stream that flows past the convent door. These two 
fishermen bought a package of hooks, cheap lines, and 
sinkers. A Spanish gentleman at the trading post near- 
by gave them a few yards of leader and two parts of 
a sectional cane pole. One Sister made use of empty 
wooden spools from the sewing room and the other 
found some picture wire. They claimed they caught 
two fish. After a second fishing expedition they invited 
their Superior to take a try at it, and she caught a 
beautiful trout. 

The Sister fishers wrote from their Western home 
to Eastern relatives and asked them for any cast-off 
rods or other tackle that they might be able to spare. 
The relatives spread the news, and an eastern agent 
has supplied their needs. He sent them a pair of 
excellent rods, and some line and lures. The project 
contributed much to the enjoyment of all who par- 
ticipated in it. 

Play is good for busy teachers, and busy teachers 
must never forget that play is good for every child. 
Play is the child’s chief business. He takes nothing 
more seriously, He may and does engage in the mani- 
fold activities of his play-life just for fun, but his 
response to an impelling want, hunger, drive, or in- 
stinct is a deep demand of his nature. There must be 


October 1956 


activity in the life of a child, activity in which he is 
interested and can take an active part. Wholesome 
play makes him forgetful of himself in his participation 
in an activity that a beneficent nature designed as a 
mental, emotional, and physical conditioner and the 
best preparation for a vigorous, efficient adulthood. 
The immediate motive may be just to have a good 
time, but play is, to the child, a biological necessity 
and his natural right. As the flower needs sunshine, 
so the child needs play. 

The educational psychologist tells us that imitation 
and play are the most important aspects of child life. 
Nature provides that play is especially well adapted 
to the child’s capacity. As he matures from birth 
through infancy and childhood to adolescence, he 
takes delight in the forms of enjoyment—in the games, 
sports, and amusements—of which he is capable. There 
are no set rules to govern the play activities of the 
first five years; they are free and at first formless, as 
the mood of the moment moves the child. The infant’s 
interest is varied and fleeting; his activities are almost 
purely individualistic and self-centered. After he 
reaches the age of four or five months, proper guidance 
will enable him to derive definite educational values 
from play. From this point onward the child acquires 
bodily control through play, develops his imaginative 
capacity, and learns many things in an easy, informal, 
and pleasant manner. His ceaseless activity, with a 
minimum of direction, will stimulate the development 
of his large muscles and sensory powers. 

On entering school the child who comes from a home 
with proper play environment has distinct advantages. 
He is now of an age when his nature calls for participa- 
tion in games with others. Parents and teachers should 
encourage the child to play with other children. Play 
has many values. The modern practices of putting 
practically all activities in primary grades on the play 
level is an acknowledgment that play is the most 
vital element in the school program. Is it an exaggera- 
tion to claim that play at this level is the most impor- 
tant subject in the curriculum? Embracing as it does 
the whole life of the child, play provides for his 
physical, mental, and moral development. It fixes in 
the child the habits, attitudes, ideals, and knowledge 
that make for healthful, wholesome, happy, and useful 
living. 

A child who does not play not only misses the joy 
of childhood, but also, he can never be a fully devel- 
oped adult. Childhood is the most plastic period of 
life; play forces the child to avail himself, in the pure 
joy of activity, of many avenues of growth, and through 
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them to acquire qualities and traits that contribute to 
a sane and well-ordered life. Group play teaches the 
participants to observe quickly, to judge accurately, 
to give close attention and due consideration to all 
factors of a situation or a problem, to weigh values 
objectively, and to pick out essentials with accuracy. 
The give-and-take of contact with others teaches the 
value of cooperation, disposes one to recognize the 
rights of others, and at the same time, gives him the 
forthright courage to insist on his own rights. The 
invaluable lesson of self-control is better learned in the 
stress of games and contests than in any other circum- 
stance of life. Every earnest player strives to win the 
prize, the victory. He is called upon to deny himself in 
many things and to meet all manner of obstacles and 
difficulties with fortitude. In a game he learns to do 
many things that are in themselves disagreeable that 
he may carry out his plans. The great lesson of law as 
a means of freedom is nowhere so well taught as in 
well-directed and organized play. The observance of 
the rules of the game gives him the habit of fair play 
and disposes him for good citizenship. Proper play 
promotes the health of the body, and better health of 
the body brings with it better health of the mind. 

Teachers will not forget that there are some children 
who need to be protected against themselves. They 
are so eager to play, the instinct of play is so strong 
in them, that they will exercise vigorously and con- 
tinuously to the point of extreme fatigue if they are 
not put under definite restrictions. There must be order 
in all things. Those close to the child can learn easily 
the amount of exertion in which the child can indulge 
without detriment to himself. Restrictions should not 
be too severe, the chief joy of childhood is found in 
play, and is not to be denied without reason. 

The school must provide adequate play area for the 
pupils. The great problem of the Catholic pastor, 
especially in our large cities, is the play area for his 
school. Where the area is small, continuous use can be 
made of it through the simple expedient of successive 
recess periods. Many activities that find favor with 
children require but little space. Thirty to fifty children 
can take part, for instance, in singing or ring games on 
an area approximately thirty feet square. Tag games 
require an area of about thirty by forty feet for the 
same number of children. No restriction should inter- 
fere with the children’s use of the playground. Play 
is a vital part of their education. “The play of children,” 
wrote Plato, “has the mightiest influence in the main- 
tenance or non-maintenance of laws.” Without play the 
child cannot become a good citizen, and adjusted 
personality. 


THE EXPANDING CATHOLIC SCHOOL 


A FEW MONTHS AGO Msgr. Francis J. Jansen, of 
Hammond, Indiana, created quite a stir among Cath- 
olic readers of the daily papers through a suggestion 
that the Catholic school system abandon education in 


grades one to four. Solicitous parishioners questioned 
their pastors about this possibility. They were unduly 
alarmed, for there is no serious thought among those 
responsible for the organization and administration of 
Catholic education, of giving up the first four grades, 
It is easy to demonstrate that an educational system 
can be conducted at less expense when we cut out four 
grades, but it is not quite so easy to prove that the 
aims and purposes of Catholic education will be as 
easily realized when such a measure is resorted to, 
Theories abound in this field. Catholic educators have 
discussed measures of this type for years and have 
made many proposals at state and national conven- 
tions. The Catholic school system itself has never 
come to a point where it deems it advisable to reject 
any candidate for an education who presents himself, 

Certain facts will explain the pressure under which 
our Catholic school system labors at this time. Doctor 
McDowell, superintendent of Pittsburgh diocesan 
schools, gives these facts in The Pittsburgh Catholic 
(June 28, 1956). He refers in the first place to the 
tremendous growth in the population of our Catholic 
schools. The present 3,500,000 enrollment is expected 
to increase another million in the next five years. This 
growth makes costly physical expansion of school 
facilities imperative. In the diocese of Pittsburgh, for 
example, “more than 20 million dollars have been 
invested in new and expanded school facilities in the 
last four years.” Many other dioceses can point to 
figures that show great growth. 

But we have scarcely affected the percentages; 30 
per cent of the Catholic children in this country are 
able to attend Catholic schools at present. What are 
the reasons for this? Dr. McDowell adduces three 
reasons: we cannot expand sufficiently, we cannot find 
teachers to staff our new schools, and in some areas 
the Catholic population is too scattered to wrestle with 
the problem of establishing a Catholic school. The 
pressure on religious communities for additional 
teachers in existing schools and in new schools, remains 
constant; scarcely any community is able to send 
complete faculties to its schools. The number of lay 
teachers is increasing. In many dioceses the ratio of 
lay teachers is one in seven, and in certain places as 
high as one in five. This complicates the financial 
difficulty, for the salary of lay teachers is considerably 
greater than the monthly salary of a religious teacher. 
This staggering expenditure for buildings and for 
faculties places a great strain on our modest resources. 

“At the same time,” writes Dr. McDowell, “there is 
little or no possibility of aid for the direct cost of 
education for our schools even though most modem 
countries do this very thing. Likewise, in those areas 
of indirect aid, such as transportation, books, and 
equipment, there is only a slim chance of help. All 
this, despite the fact that Catholic education currently 
represents an endowment to our nation of a billion and 
a quarter dollars a year.” He goes on to say that the 
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By FRANCIS KERINS, M.A. 





THE AUDIENCE WAS AS SILENT AS A TOMB. And as lively. 
The eminent professor from the great university was 
giving a guest lecture in the small college, and the 
auditorium was packed. Attendance, you see, was re- 
quired. The speaker expounded for over an hour on 
such problems as the compatability of E = MC? and 
an Aristotelian philosophy of nature. When he finished, 
there was a loud burst of applause. 
































an 

lic As the students filed out of the auditorium, I over- 
he heard from a group of young ladies several penetrating 
lic questions which were, undoubtedly, stimulated by the 
ed discussion. “I don’t dig that cat nohow, do you?” 
his | “Daddy-o there is strictly from hunger like a three- 
vol dollar bill, what?” “What was that drip talking about, 
for anyway?” (This last, obviously, from an old-fashioned 
en girl. As a matter of fact, her hair was all one color. ) 

. Neglected the Interest Factor 

It struck me that the learned visitor had used the 

50 wrong approach entirely. He had assumed that his 
are audience was really interested in E — MC?, that they 
are did care about Aristotle. And he was very, very wrong. 
ree He had even dared to open his talk without a joke, and 
ind # we all know that that is the best way to lose one’s rap- 
eas port with listeners in an educational situation. The 
vith speaker had, in one phrase, neglected the interest 
The factor. The interest factor is a focal point of con- 
nal temporary educational thought; when several educa- 
xins tors assemble to “cross-fertilize their thinkings,” so to 
end speak, the interest factor invariably absorbs most, if 
lay not all, of their time and attention. 

» of And therein lies a problem. There is, currently, a 
5 as widespread adherence to the proposition that learning 
cial occurs in direct proportion to, and as a direct result 
ably of, the learner’s own interest. Like most propositions, 
her. this has something in it. But not very much. And the 
for little it has in it could never support the mad myriad 
eS. of things done in its wild application. 

is 

s of The Most Vital Impulses 
dem Children, basically, are anti-intellectuals. Every 
reas savage little juvenile group has its intimate and con- 
and temptuous nicknames for any child who reads books, 
All or likes arithmetic, or uses correct grammar. The im- 
ently pulses most vital in children are the animal, not the 
and rational. Since most formal schooling, despite our best 
+ the efforts, still has some remote connection with things 





of the mind, there is to be expected a certain amount 
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Dept. of Philosophy, Loretto Heights College, Loretto, Colorado 


The Fallacy of Interest 


of aversion to the educative process. Nor is this, in 
itself, particularly disturbing. 

However, it is one of the functions of civilization to 
bring about some modification in the comparative in- 
fluences of the different elements in human nature. 
Generally speaking, we tell children what to do or 
what not to do on various occasions, on the assumption 
that, on their own, they do not always know. And we 
hope, at least, that by the time they reach our age they 
will know what to do for themselves. 


We Cater to Them 


One of civilization’s best agencies for the performing 
of this function is the school. But there is a tendency, 
at present, for the school to thwart, rather than con- 
tribute to this end. Instead of helping a child to con- 
quer his undirected interests, we in education cater to 
them, and thus strengthen their influence. The parents 
of our anti-intellectual children are, far too often, 
themselves anti-intellectual. The teachers are, to an 
alarming extent, more childish than their charges. It is 
difficult to say how much of this is due to a subcon- 
scious rationalization; but, patently; it is much easier to 
scoff at algebra, or dates in history, or anything else 
of great or small value, than it is to learn these things. 
And it is even harder to teach them than to learn them. 


Most Often Maligned 


The result of all this is that today’s teacher is, or at 
least is expected to be, a kind of certified song and 
dance man. His function is primarily entertainment. 
He must “provide situations conducive to the develop- 
ment of genuine motivation, capitalizing on the interest 
factor”; and the fact that, after spending all his time 
and energy in convincing pupils that he ought to teach 
them, he has neither time nor energy left actually to 
teach them, is considered to be of little Consequence. 
Thus the lecture, which is primarily an informative 
device, and which, to be effective, demands so much 
from both teacher and student, is the procedure most 
often maligned and most vehemently condemned in 
present-day educational discussion. 

There is a philosophic basis for this trend. “What 
ever happened,” one might ask, “to the speculative 
intellect?” There is some basis for saying that John 
Dewey killed it. And most of the modern movements 
in education—good and bad—are Deweyan, although 
often in a form that might be called “Dewey dis- 
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torted.” There are those who feel that John Dewey 
made more than enough mistakes of his own; conse- 
quently, the gross misunderstandings of Dewey which 
lead to still worse errors are deplorable, to say the 
least. The prime example of this, of course, is provided 
by the excesses of “progressive education,” which, to 
“allow the unfolding personality of the individual child 
to develop in a wholesome manner,” allowed school 
children to do pretty much what they wanted to do. 
Dewey, of course, never proposed any such thing; but 
there are still those who insist that this is a Deweyan 
procedure, and a sensible procedure. They are wrong 
on both counts. 


“Functionality” 


Another example can be found in the distortion of 
a notion that is often referred to, in educational litera- 
ture, by the term “functionality.” It refers to a useful- 
ness of some kind; and the concept is a key one in 
Dewey's thought. The epistemological and axiological 
heart of pragmatism lies in the notion that truth and 
value are determined by consequences. That is good 
which has “good” results. Thus, good education is 
education which has desirable developmental effects— 
in a naturalistic and materialistic framework. This was 
the blow that killed the speculative intellect. 

Now the educators have added another dimension 
to the meaning of functionality, that of immediacy. In 
this, an unsound premise has been made disastrous. 
Physical, discernible, pragmatic “usefulness” is a poor 
enough criterion of the value of an education. But it is 
better than the current criterion: physical, discernible, 
pragmatic usefulness within ten minutes—or two days, 
at the most. And what are the things which have this 
immediate, practical utility for a school child? Why, 


Modeling their handiwork, these students 

at Maria H. S., Stevens Point, Wisc., 
emphasize the principle of Christian modesty 
through Mary-like formals. 





the things in which the child is interested, obviously. 
Thus from the twisted heart of pragmatism comes the 
heart of twisted education: the interest factor. The 
end result is a pattern which is, for the child, animal- 
izing rather than intellectualizing, dehumanizing rather 
than humanizing, because it cultivates, not that which 
makes a man a man, and different from a dog, but that 
which could make an animal, and the same as a dog. 
This is not the purpose of education. 


Spread of Misconception 


Visit a college classroom, and the extent to which 
this misconception has spread is apparent. More often 
than not, the first class in every course, and the first 
part of every class, are spent in “motivating” the stu- 
dents. “This,” they are told, “is what you'll get out of 
it.” Few teachers, nowadays, would dare say, “You 
should study this because it is good to know.” Simi- 
larly, the teacher must use examples, concrete and 
vivid illustrations—not to make a point, but rather in 
place of the point. Examples, particularly comical ex- 
amples (the best kind, of course) are much more in- 
teresting than points. As someone has said, pictures 
used to be used in textbooks to illustrate text; now 
text is used to explain pictures. And the explanations 
absolutely have to include concrete, vivid, and prefer- 
ably humorous, examples. 

We have come to depend more and more upon piec- 
tures, since looking at pictures is so much more inter- 
esting than reading or listening to words. And the 
ultimate is attained when there are laborious explana- 
tions of the pictures. 


Learning Not Easy Nor Automatic 


It would be a mistake to ignore the interest factor 
entirely, but less of a mistake than we have made in 
deifying it. One of the things children should learn, in 
school and in every other phase of their development, 
is that life is not just a bow] of cherries. Learning any- 
thing at all, if it be worth while, is neither easy nor 
automatic; and we delude and rob our children when 
we subject them to an educational system based upon 
the assumption that learning should and can be made 
easy and automatic. Teaching, contrary to the semi- 
theological maxim of modern education, is not “just 
like selling.” It is not anything like selling—or at least 
should not be. Perhaps we have remade education on 
the model of our merchandising, a gigantic hoax of 
convincing people that they want what they do not 
want, need what they do not need, and can afford what 
they cannot afford. Perhaps we have made modem 
education just like modern advertising. But if we have, 
the more our shame. I want to hear a teacher speak up 
before he is asked: “What will I get out of this course, 
and what can I do with it?” I want to hear a teacher 
say, “With what you learn in this class, you are not 
supposed to do anything—except perhaps be a better 
person.” 


(Continued on page 114) 
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By SISTER LEONARD MARIE, O.P., Ph.D. 


$t. Agnes Academic School, Rockville Centre, N. Y. 





Tue IRISH POET, AUBREY DE VERE, has some signifi- 
cance, one that has hope for us today. In his May 
Carols, written at the urgency of Pius IX, Pontiff of 
the Immaculate Conception, de Vere gladdened the 
heart of that Pope. In his prefaces, he voices the plea 
of another great devotee of our Lady, namely, our 
gloriously reigning Holy Father, Pius XII. 

Ever since that “First Marian Council,” the Third 
Oecumenical Council, when Cyril of Alexandria went 
off successfully to do battle with Nestorious, theo- 
logians and poets have sung the glories of Mary. They 
have reacted superbly to the heretic who challenged 
Mary’s right to be called the Mother of God. They 
have paid tribute to her in thousands of ways. Aubrey 
de Vere is another such Laureate of Mary for the In- 
carnation is the central theme of the May Carols, and 
the Incarnation is the root of all Marian poetry. 


Fostered a Poetic Temperament 


Born south of the Shannon, in 1814, at the beautiful 
family residence, Curragh, Chase, Aubrey Thomas de 
Vere early developed a deep veneration for nature. 
Most of his life was spent amid scenes of great natural 
beauty and from them De Vere derived much the same 
happiness as Wordsworth enjoyed in the Lake Dis- 
trict. In such surroundings was fostered a poetic tem- 
perament, a temperament that was his spiritual herit- 
age from a father who was a poet of distinction and 
a mother whose poetic gifts were evident in the sonnets 
she wrote. 

Tutors despaired of the youth’s intellectual faculties. 
Essentially a dreamer and a lover of the outdoors, his 
keen aesthetic perception dwelt chiefly on literature 
and on nature. Latin and Greek, however, were even- 
tually mastered so that at sixteen his version of Anti- 
gone received recognition and praise. During his stu- 
dent days at Trinity College, Dublin, De Vere con- 
templated taking orders in the Anglican Church in 
which he had been reared. An ardent desire to 
dedicate himself to God either as priest or poet led, 
however, to a joyful surrender of himself to the art of 
poetry. Such a decision satisfied both his keen appre- 
ciation of the beauty of literature as well as his con- 
viction that the poet, as the priest, has the task of 
bringing men to God. Poets, he believed, form “the 
choir of God’s great Church below.” That the poet’s 
mission is one so sublime is the underlying thought 
found in his sonnet, “The Poetic Function.” 
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Aubrey de Vere and Marian Renaissance 


. . . conquerors. The Praise 
And Burthen, which to these did once belong, 

Is now committed to the Lords of Song; 

For throned above earth-mist, and time’s poor haze 
Their spiritual spheres they build and raise: 

And those eternal truths on which are hung 

The fates of mortals. . . 


Most Characteristic Note 


Perhaps the poet’s most characteristic note was his 
faculty for reverence and sympathetic wonder. In the 
last stanza of the Prologue to his May Carols, we read: 


O thou whose light is in thy heart, 
Reverence, love’s mother! without thee 
Science may soar awhile; but Art 

Drifts barren o’er a shoreless sea. 


Such reverence drew his thoughts ever upward and 
made him look to men of genius as- Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, and Newman. Always a deeply religious 
man, De Vere, like other men of his time, was in- 
fluenced by the inquiring spirit of his age. In his study 
of theological works, he was at first strongly impressed 
by Coleridge, as was also Newman for a time. How- 
ever, as his thoughts developed regarding the true 
Faith, Coleridge could serve him no longer as a guide. 
Happily, he met Newman whose clear exposition con- 
vinced him of the necessity of dogmatic teaching. 
For the next two years De Vere made an intensive 
study of the Summa Theologia of St: Thomas who was 
to be his principal teacher. When, in 1851, he be- 
came convinced that these studies would inevitably 
result in submission to the Church, he planned an- 
other visit to Rome. He had previously made two 
journeys to the continent which included, of course, 
visits to the Eternal City. Though he had on these oc- 
casions felt himself attracted to the Catholic cere- 
monies and institutions and, impressed with the uni- 
versality and discipline of the Church, his interest still 
was merely that of a sightseer. He was now to go to 
Rome for the third time, this time in company with 
Henry Manning who had been received into the 
Church some months before. On November 15, of 
that year, Aubrey de Vere was received into the 
Catholic Church. At the time, Pope Pius IX was al- 
ready considering defining the doctrine of the Im- 
maculate Conception. Perhaps with supernatural in- 
tuition, he requested the poet to devote his talents to 
religious poetry and more particularly, to poetry 
honoring the Mother of God. 


Having chosen the Blessed Mother 

as their patron for October, the first graders 
at The Convent School, Syracuse, N. Y. 
honor her with a visual rosary and shrine. 


Happy Response 


The request found happy response in the heart of 
the poet who had for some time observed the religious 
conflict of his day, the struggle between the rationalism 
of the 18th century and what may be broadly termed 
the Catholic reaction manifesting itself in romanticism. 
He had also seen the dangers of confusing individual- 
ism and the consequent loss of belief in objective 
truth. He fully realized that the poet, in tuming away 
from religious and social tradition, would be compelled 
to create his own inclusive synthesis which our modern 
poet calls his “myth.” De Vere sought a remedy for this 
struggle between cold materialism and the romantic 
resurgence. He found it in the authority of the Church. 
He found Christ Incarnate and saw only Him as God's 
remedy for broken humanity. 


Fresh Stimulus 


After his conversion, the poet lived in peaceful 
seclusion at Curragh Chase for the next few years, 
continuing his studies of the Fathers. He pondered the 
mysteries of the Incarnation and Transubstantiation 
and dwelt much upon the celestial beauty of the Vir- 
gin. To such a poetic and religious temperament, the 
Church offered rich treasure and fresh stimulus to 
literary productiveness. De Vere now regarded Chris- 
tian eschatology as the subject preeminently worthy 
of the poet’s art. The glorification of the Catholic 
faith and more especially, the glorification of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, now became the chief object of 
his poetry. He was quite overwhelmed by the poetic 
beauty and grandeur of Mary, as other heralds of 
Mary have been. And he sang her glories in song as 
have such other converts to the Faith: Newman, 
Faber, Patmore, Meynell, Hopkins and Lionel John- 
son. Through Mary, the poet went to the Incarnation: 
“Mary, as the way to the Incarnation, and the In- 


carnation as a living Power, reigning among the 


Humanities and renewing the affections and imagina- 
tion of men.” 

Herein lies De Vere’s specific and permanent gift 
of restoring to England that ancient Catholic art which 
had been almost extinct and which, since then, has 
developed in the glorious pageant of English Catholic 
literature today. Convinced that a realization of the 
sublime truth of the Incarnation was capable of bring. 
ing a second spring to art and letters, he set himself to 
comply with the expressed wish of the Pontiff that he 
write hymns in honour of the Mother of God. Such 
a volume he published in 1857 under the title of May 
Carols. 


A Compendium 


De Vere’s view of Mary’s real significance in the 
mystery of the Incarnation was not new. Poets before 
had glorified Mary as being one with the Incarnation, 
But De Vere’s contemplation of Mary is a compendium 
of all the testimonies of the Mother of God and the 
Incarnation found in Holy Scripture, in the Roman 
liturgy, and in the whole life of the Church. Con 
ceived with such comprehensiveness of vision, May 
Carols was a work unattempted before either in prose 
or rhyme. His exultation at the beauty of nature in 
the month of May; his awesome contemplation of the 
highest mysteries of the Church—the mystery of crea- 
tion and the yet deeper meaning of the Divine Mys- 
teries; his devout and loving commemoration of the 
seven dolors of the Mother of God, are elements to 
be found in mighty epics. Thus, the poems are much 
more than a collection of lyric flights. They form a 
majestic single poem, a rounded theology and phi- 
losophy. 


Contemplative in Character 


Essentially contemplative in character, the May 
Carols frequently reveal a remarkable power of vision 
and grandeur not unlike that of the great masters. 
Prayer becomes poetry, poetry becomes prayer, when 
the beautiful soul of Aubrey de Vere offers adoration 
and gratitude to its Maker. In “Ab Eterno Ordinata’ 
one finds such beauty of vision in the poet's conception 
of man’s destiny and the relation between the spiritual 
and the material. The last stanza reads: 

Elect of Creatures! Man in thee 
Beholds that primal Beauty, yet 
Sees all that Man was formed to be 
Sees all that Man can ner forget! 


The prevailing grandeur of his poetry is further illus 
strated in the lines: 


Upon Thy Face, O God, Thy world 
Looks ever up in love and awe, 
Thy stars in circles onward hurled 
Sustain the steadying yoke of Law. 
Amid an ordered universe 
Man’s spirit only dares rebel: 
With light, O God, its darkness pierce! 
With love its raging chaos quell! 
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Concerning Mary Herself 


Concerning Mary herself, her place and function 
in the universe, her sorrows and joys, we can quote but 
a few lines. From “Auxilium Christianorum”: 


Pure thoughts that make to God their quest 
With her find footing o’er the clouds, 

Like those sea-crossing birds that rest 

A moment on the sighing shrouds. 


and from “Fest. Nativitas B.V.M.”: 


When thou wert born the murmuring world 
Rolled on, nor dreamed of things to be, 
From joy to sorrow madly whirled; 

Despair disguised in revelry. 


Depth of thought and contemplation, as well as the 
profound devotion of De Vere combine everywhere 
with his poetic powers. His poetry has a faculty of 
comforting the soul as, for instance, in “The Fifth 
Dolour”: 


No human sympathy she sought: 

Her help was God and God alone; 

Not even the instinctive respite caught 
From passionate gesture, sigh or moan. 


Excellence Sustained 


Unquestionably, De Vere’s finest work is his May 
Carols. Though so far no critic has thought of saying 
so, it is truly one of the greatest poems of the nine- 
teenth century. Its excellence is singularly well sus- 
tained. In this serial poem—a form of composition 
which belongs to the class of Elizabethan poets who 
derived it from Petrarch—De Vere recaptured the 
spirit of the Christian past and with his own deep 
spirituality and his ability to express emotions nobly, 
he has distinguished himself as one of the pioneers of 
the Catholic Literary Revival. The last lines particu- 
larly, of “Turris Eburnea,” in this remarkable book, 
seem to give a true description of the bard’s own hope 
and aspirations: 


Tower of our Hope! through thee we climb 
Finite creation’s topmost stair; 

Through thee from Sion’s height sublime 
Towards God we gaze through clearer air. 


A Philosophic Poet 


Like his master, Wordsworth, De Vere was a philo- 
sophic poet. He, too, started from the principle that 
poetry had a function to perform; that it ought to serve 
the higher interests of man. In his prefaces, as in his 
poems, “To a Young Poetess” and the “Poetic Func- 
tion,” we find this conviction theoretically expressed. 
In his preface to the third volume of his poetry, he de- 
fines these views precisely: “In illuminating that divine 
beauty which still hangs in broken gleams around a 
a fallen world; in tracing a love more than human 
which lives within the human affections; in cherishing 
justice and truth as the foundations unremoved amid 
the fleeting pageantry of outward things;—and in thus 
inculeating fidelity to the righteous cause, especially 
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when obscured or trampled on;—in doing these things, 
Poetry discharges a moral function, auxiliary to a 
higher teaching than her own.” 

No new ideas are set forth in this theory of De Vere. 
Religious poets before De Vere had sung of “divine 
beauty,” of “human affections,” and of “justice and 
truth.” Yet his standpoint in dealing with these sub- 
jects differs from theirs in that he laid stress on the 
instructive value of poetry. In his essays he explicitly 
states the moral function of Catholic literature. He 
emphasizes the distinctive role and privilege of Cath- 
olic literature. Poets, as theologians and philosophers, 
must be apostles in diffusing the Christ-life. 


Explains Intention 


In his explanatory introduction to May Carols, De 
Vere explains that the carols are not merely a collec- 
tion of verses in honor of our Lady, but were com- 
posed mainly with the intention of illustrating the 
central doctrine of Christianity, the Incarnation, from 
a special point of view which may be described as the 
“Theology of Mary.” He says: “Mary’s place in The- 
ology, reminds us then of the Fall, in the most pointed 
way, because, as the Mother of the Incarnate God, she 
had an ‘Instrumental’ part in that great Restoration, 
whereof the Second Adam was the sole “meritorious” 
cause. . . . Redemption she preaches to us specially 
because she was its first-fruits, being redeemed, not 
only from the punishment of sin, but from sin itself 
through the foreseen merits of her Son. She tells us of 
Grace, because it was only in consequence of being 
‘full of grace’ that her soul was so strengthened as to 
exclude all corruption from first to last.” Thus, “to be 
rightly understood, May Carols must be regarded, not 
as a collection of Hymns, but as a poem on the Incar- 
nation, a poem dedicated to the honour of the Virgin 
Mother, and preserving ever, as the most appropriate 
mode of honouring her, a single aim, that of illustrat- 
ing Christianity, at once as a Theological Truth, and 
as a living Power. . . .” 


Comparing missals to determine 

the one best suited for their devotional needs 
are Brother H. Edwin and officers of the Junior 
class at Price College, Amarillo, Texas. 





The poet maintained that the best cure—and who 
would say that the remedy is not needed today—for 
the enlightened thinker of the nineteenth century who 
had forgotten the Christian conception of life and its 
true end, was a conception of the highest and purest 
created excellence in Mary. Moreover, Mary was a con- 
stant rebuke to modern subjectivity which, as the out- 
come of the denial of dogma at the Reformation, 
threatened to resolve Christianity into a state of the 
emotions, or a mere philosophy. 


Voices Hope for Renewal 


Aubrey de Vere’s plan, therefore, for the renewal of 
arts was Mary. In his poetic theory as in his poetry, he 
voices hope for such a renewal through her. He had 
known the pantheist of his day for whom nature was 
a deity, and the deist for whom there was no personal 
God because he had thrust the wedge of private judg- 
ment into authority. Ever since the preponderating 
influence of religion in all the arts ended with the 
Reformation, the arts have been cut off from the vital 
symbolism of a religion of mystery and worship. In his 
own day, De Vere sought to recapture the past and 
make the supernatural live again. He regarded himself 
as a dedicated spirit to return poetry to its ethical and 
religious affiliation, for only when poets will again take 
their inspiration from those universal roots, will their 
art be less esoteric and unintelligible to most of their 
contemporaries. 


World Needs a Cure 


Today, as in De Vere’s day, the world is sick and in 
great error. It needs a cure. It needs to feel the pres- 
sure of a new intimacy with Christ, through Mary. 
It must reach out its arm to Mary, the arm of faith 
and prayer. In receiving a group of artists, a few years 
ago, our Holy Pontiff, when speaking of the essential 
characteristics of all the arts, declared that whatever 
artistic beauty one wants to find in the world, “the 
material cannot prescind from God.” For true art can 


Demonstrating their skill at knots 
are Boy Scouts at St. John’s School, 
Seattle, Washington. 

All pictured are eighth graders. 


be had only if we kneel in worship before the throne 
of God who is Truth and Goodness and Beauty. Only 
the Christian artist or poet will bring into the market 
place “all that rings true, all that commands reverence, 
all that makes for right, all that is pure, all that is 
lovely” (Philippians)! He will be a troubadour of 
heaven's Queen, a true son of the Mother of all the 
arts, the Church of Christ. He will see, as De Vere saw 
in his time, the tides of unbelief—of agnosticism and 
materialism—inundating belles lettres, and like him, 
he will see the necessity of restoring all arts through 
Mary. 

For when poets and artists are again “enraptured by 
the splendor of her Heavenly beauty,” when the arts 
are again restored through Mary, we shall find 
“beauty, at its Source!” And when the art of living is 
again a Christ-life, through Mary, we shall have peace 
and happiness. To be saved, humanity must turn to 
Mary. Man has and is “consorting with the swine ina 
far country, and the husks of remembrance are bitter 
indeed.” In “The Poet’s Song,” De Vere exclaims: 


Far rather let us loathe and scorn the power 
Of Song, than seek her fane with hearts impure, 
Panting for praise or pay . . . 


The Fallacy of Interest 
(Continued from page 110) 


Alert to Limitations 


In a way, there is no such thing as error, but only 
distorted truth. So it is here. There is an insight in 
volved in an appreciation of the interest factor. But 
in insight there is danger. None will say that education 
should be blind to the interest factor. But education 
should not be blind to all else, and there has been an 
inchoative tendency toward just such blindness. We 
can, at least, try to be as alert to the limitations of the 
interest factor as we are to its validity. Let us deplore 
dull lectures, or poor lectures, but not lectures. Sound 
education should awaken the students’ interest, a pro- 
found and penetrating interest, a rich and abiding 
interest, in things of worth. 

Should education’s worship of superficial and transi- 
tory interest continue to grow, education itself will be 
come a complete farce. The college catalogue could 
list such courses as “History 309: American Constitu 
tional Development and GIRLS, GIRLS, GIRLS.” The 
holder of the lucky registration card in each class wil 
win a television set. The student who stumbles updo 
the magic word in his discussions will get a fifty dollar 
bill. The college will provide, as a consolation prize, 
a complete set of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, with 
every F. And, at that point, we shall have succeeded 
completely in producing young men and women who 
have never learned to direct their attention, to ws 
their minds, to channel their energies or to cont 
themselves in any way at all. 





By Rt. Rev. Msgr. PAUL J. GLENN, A.M., S.T.D., Ph.D. 
College of St. Charles Borromeo, 2010 E. Broad St., Columbus 9, Ohio 


Paths and Patterns in Human Conduct 


WHAT A MAN DOES BY FREE CHOICE works in two ways. 
First, it proceeds objectively from him as a human 
act; secondly, it works back upon him, its author. For 
the exercise of free choice is something like the firing 
of a shotgun: the exploding shell sends the charge 
through the barrel of the gun, and also delivers a 
strong punch or kick against the shoulder of the person 
who fires the gun. Human acts always have a kick-back. 

Unlike the recoil of a gun, the kick-back of a human 
act is seldom consciously felt, and it is not painful. 
Therefore, its effect is not in the nature of a warning. 
An inexperienced hunter who has been kicked by a 
shotgun is warned either to leave shotguns alone or 
to learn how to hold them so as to reduce to a minimum 
the impact of gunstock on his shoulder. One who exer- 
cises a human act—a knowing and deliberate thought, 
word, or deed—is not warned at all. Indeed, the kick- 
back of a human act disposes its author to do the 
same thing again; surely this cannot be said of the 
kick-back of a gun. 


A Better Analogy 


Perhaps we find a better analogy for the human act 
in the removing of the first olive from a tightly packed 
bottle of olives: all the other olives are loosened, and 
tend to come out easily. But the analogy is still de- 
fective, for a human act makes repetition easier, and 
each repetition increases the ease until there is an 
actual tendency established to keep on performing the 
act. When this tendency is firmly grounded in a man, 
we say that he has the habit of acting so. 

The word habit is an interesting term. It comes from 
the Latin habitus which is a form of the verb habere 
“to have.” A habit is a thing had, a thing possessed; 
further, it is a thing not easily disposed of. Bill Nye’s 
cat, landing with all four feet on a square of flypaper, 
had something; it possessed something; and the cat 
was also, in a manner, possessed by that something. 
This was not a something that the cat could be rid of 
by a simple and instantaneous action. A habit is not 
unlike that sheet of flypaper, and the person who has 
a habit is not wholly unlike that cat. 


Habits Come More Slowly 


Of course, one does not suddenly acquire a habit as 
the cat suddenly acquired the sticky paper. Habits 
come more slowly; they are developed; they are built 


up, some indeed more quickly than others. But they 
all tend to stick. 
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We are speaking here of the habits that attach to 
human conduct, that is, to the exercise of human 
action. We are talking of acquired habits. We do not 
here discuss those wonderful supernatural habits that 
we call the theological virtues of faith, hope, and 
charity. These habits are not acquired; they are 
infused, or poured in, by Almighty God into the souls 
of those baptized. These supernatural habits are true 
habits, for they tend to be permanent, they stick; they 
are never merely lost; if they cease to be actively 
present, they have been dispossessed, rejected, cast 
out by deliberate action or by long and culpable 
neglect. But our concern here is with natural habits, 
not supernatural habits, and with such habits only as 
are acquired, not infused. 

And our concern is with moral habits, that is, 
with habits which morally affect human free and 
responsible conduct. There are, to be sure, other 
natural habits than these moral habits. In the bodily 
order, there are habits—qualities acquired and not 
quickly or easily got rid of—such as fatness or leanness. 
And in both bodily and mental orders, there are habits 
of action, such as quickness of mind, or agility of limb: 
thus the trained debater, the trained musician, the 
capable artist, the skilled typist have habits. These are 
operative habits; they are acquired abilities (not easily 
or quickly lost) of doing things. 


Classed as Desirable or Not 


A habit is always desirable or undesirable in its 
order. For there is a habit of slovenliness as well as 
a habit of neatness; there is a habit of bad manners 
as well as a habit of politeness. Most persons would 
find no difficulty in classifying as desirable or as unde- 
sirable such habits as these: eating to obesity, cursing, 
chewing tobacco, skating, speaking a language cor- 
rectly, saying one’s morning prayers, obeying parents 
and superiors, drinking immoderately, neglecting one’s 
studies, following the mode of fashion regardless of 
the requirements of decency and modesty. 

Some of the habits just mentioned have a moral 
character: they are good or bad when seen in the light 
of the natural law. When a moral habit is good, it is 
named a virtue. And when a moral habit is bad, it is 
called a vice. 


The Consequences 


Virtues and vices are called the consequences of 
human action. For, since one human act is readily 
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followed by another of its kind, and another, and still 
another, it is manifest that habits of human action— 
that is, virtues and vices—are inevitably built up and 
strengthened by every normal person. It is the business 
of life to develop good moral habits and to keep out 
or overcome bad moral habits. The essential require- 
ment of the natural law (which is the Eternal Law 
as manifest to sound human reason) is, “Do good; 
avoid evil.” 

A wise old man once said that “a person is a bundle 
of habits.” This may not be a truly scientific statement, 
but is has practical value. Our habits—our virtues and 
our vices—are the things that establish and manifest 
our character. A man of good character is a person of 
sound virtue; a man of bad character lacks some 
essential virtue, and is marked by a major vice or by 
major vices. 


Vitiated by Any Defect 


We need to recall, when considering this thing 
called character, an axiom of philosophy: “A thing to 
be good must be entirely good; it is vitiated by any 
defect.” Goodness means rounded perfection. A good 
watch has all its parts in place; if only one is missing 
the watch is not a good watch. Even minor and non- 
essential defects are hurtful, although they may not 
be destructive of the good which they mar. Such a 
defect is like a stain—tiny, small, notable, or large—on 
a beautiful dress; it is like the petulance which some- 
times spoils the conduct of a normally docile child; 
it is like the lack of that ultimate “lightness” which 


prevents a good cake from being a perfect cake. And 
similarly the minor faults of a good character—the 
small vices—are a hurt to that character and mar its 


Under the moderation of Sr. Mary Denis, O.P, 
the Pope Pius XII H. S. student government 
of Passaic, N. J. discuss some of the knotty problems 
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perfection. Even one major vice destroys the character 
as a good character, just as the loss of one essential 
part destroys the watch as a good watch. 


Virtues or Vices 


Sometimes we hear of patterns in human conduct. 
But what are such patterns but virtues or vices? And 
we hear of paths which a man follows in his moral 
conduct. Again, these paths are virtues or vices. One 
thinks here of the story which accounts for the crooked 
streets of an eastern city. It is said that in colonial 
days, a calf made its way home by breaking through 
the brush in a winding fashion. The same calf or 
another animal followed in the broken way, and others 
as days passed took the same wavering line of least 
resistance until a clear path was marked out. Then as 
the city grew, people followed the path, and built 
their homes beside it. In time the wandering path was 
a city street, set, determined, not easily to be changed. 
A virtue or a vice is a path offering a ready and easy 
way of conduct to a free man. 

Now, the city could change its winding street. But 
what an expense it would entail; what an expenditure 
of labor it would require. How many houses would 
have to come down; how many installations of gas 
and water and electricity would have to be rearranged. 
What complaints there would be from _ property 
owners; what grudging consents would have to be 
obtained; what lawsuits would be threatened or ac 
tually entered. Yet the thing could be done. The fine 
and direct street could be established; the old and un- 
satisfactory thoroughfare could be destroyed. 


Change—It Can Be Done 


It is so with the paths and patterns of, human con- 
duct. They can be changed. It may entail heavy effort 
to conquer a vice; it may mean a long, self-sacrificing, 
and laborious task. But it can be done. No matter how 
long an evil path may be trodden; no matter how 
deeply and solidly it may be worn; no matter what 
circumstances of life have clustered around it, like 
houses beside the crooked lane, the straight street of 
virtue can be driven through and established. But, be 
it noted, the only way to overcome a vice is by build 
ing up the opposite virtue. In moral matters, there is 
no preliminary work of destroying old structures, 
there is only the work of driving the straight street 
through. The shacks will tumble and the kinks wil 
disappear as the positive work of putting the good road 
through is carried on. 

Because man is the child of Adam, the inheritor of 
the weakness consequent upon original sin, he is prone 
to evil. For this reason it is far easier to establish the 
habit of vice than to build up a virtue. And a virtue 
may be lost far more quickly than a vice is incurred 
A good character offers promise, but no iron-clad & 
surance, that it will continue good. Therefore humat 
reason urges watchfulness and caution to the virtuous 
person so that his rich possession be not lost or let 
unguarded. (Continued on page 118) 





By SISTER MARY CARMEL, O.S.U., M.A. 
Ursuline High School, Columbia, South Carolina 


Meeting Youth’s Educational Needs 


A CORRECT NOTION OF THE NEEDS OF YOUTH will place 
the child in proper perspective and focus the entire 
program of education upon him. If properly understood 
the curriculum and standards of the school will exist 
not as criteria set up and unchangeable but valuable 
only in so far as the child is helped in the attainment 
of all that satisfies his needs. 

An educational program concerned only with prepa- 
ration for college can no longer be considered an ade- 
quate offering for a school, although preparation for 
college should continue to be one function of secondary 
education. The program should provide for the inter- 


ests, needs, and abilities of all pupils as well as the . 


requirements of the community and the public support- 
ing the school.? 

According to Archbishop Cushing,? American life 
today points to a need for significant changes in 
Catholic secondary school curriculums, to meet the 
needs of boys and girls attending these schools. 

Educators are aware of the existing conditions in 
secondary education where students have been forced 
to accept a curriculum not planned basically in rela- 
tion to their varying ambitions, abilities, and needs 
but rather in terms of a specialized program for a 


selected group—those who intend to enter colleges or 
the professions.* 


Movement for Reorganization 


The turn of the century marked the beginning of the 
movement for the reorganization of secondary educa- 
tion in the United States. From 1930 to 1937 at least 
28% of all the reports of the United States Office of 
Education deal with research, specifically devoted to 
the curriculum.* 

We realize that every phase of organized and sig- 
nificant human endeavor should be covered by second- 
ary school offerings. Courses should correlate with 
the practical world of human activity. For this reason 
courses in the practical arts and fine arts should be 
added to the college preparatory or general curriculum. 

The question arises: What are these needs? The 
Evaluative Criteria® has listed the educational needs 
of youth under eight headings: 


A. They need to learn to live with other human 
beings. 

B. They need to achieve and maintain sound 
mental and physical health. 

C. They need to learn to live in their natural and 
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scientific environment. 
D. They need sound guidance. 
E. They need to learn to think logically and ex- 
F. 
G. 


press themselves clearly. 

They need to prepare for work, for further edu- 

cation or for both. 

They need to learn to use their leisure well. 
H. They need to learn to live aesthetically. 


The Cooperative Study of Secondary School Stand- 
ards has totally disregarded the most fundamental 
need of all men—the need for religious education. 

Catholic Educators, aware of the omission of the 
most crying need in the lives of all students of all 
times, “went to war” and won the fight to include, in 
the list of needs for Catholic schools, that of religious 
education. 


We Can Restate Needs 


It would indeed be difficult for us to state our 
philosophy or set up our objectives in terms other than 
those dictated by our Faith. Our philosophy must be 
based on our belief, regarding the nature and destiny 
of our students. Every agency is utilized in the light of 
this belief to achieve the one purpose for which we 
educate; namely, to form Christ in those regenerated 
by baptism.* Hence, from our point of view the needs 
of youth are listed as those of the family man, the 
citizen, the parishioner, the recreator, and the worker." 
The home, Church, and community as well as the 
international community must be studied and served 
by the school. 

In order to meet these needs adequately, revolu- 
tionary changes have been and are being made in 
curriculum offerings of the secondary school both 
public and private. We find new emphasis on social 
studies, the school has become a laboratory for citizen- 
ship. Thrift and consumer education is taught by means 


1The North Central Policies, Regulations, Criteria for the 
Approval of Secondary Schools, 1950-1951, p. 14. 

? Philosophy and Objectives of the Christian Life Adjustment 
Program of Archbishop William High School, Braintree, Mass. 
5! = Charity of Nazareth, 1951, Foreword. 

Ibid. 


‘J. B. Edmonson, Joseph Roemer, Francis L. Bacon, The 
Administration of the Mo Secondary School, Third Edition, 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1947, p. 357. 

5 Evaluative Criteria, 1950 Edition, Washington, D. C., The 
Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards, p. 35. 

* Encyclical on Christian Education. 

* Christian Life Adjustment Program, The Sisters of Charity, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 1950, p. 15. 





of the school banking system. There have been added 
courses that teach conservation education, safety edu- 
cation, physical education, and health. Water safety, 
driving, vocational education, cooperative marketing, 
visual and auditory education, speech re-education; 
an increase in work in English, commercial subjects 
and industrial and fine arts—all these have been added 
to help meet the needs of all youth.® 

In spite of new offerings to meet the needs of 
citizen, homemaker, and worker and, may I add, our 
efforts to meet the needs of the “children of God,” 
American secondary schools have suffered strong in- 
dictments from such sources as “The Educational 
Policies Commission Report,” and the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, in the January 1947 number “What's Wrong 
with Our High Schools.” Studies by the American 
Youth Commission suggest closer school community 
relations.!° 


Past Determining Factors 

The question arises: “Who has been determining 
what shall be taught?” The answer is: “Tradition, col- 
lege entrance requirements, state and accrediting 
agencies.”!! The early American school offered a classi- 
cal program. It has been difficult to move from the 
classical to the comprehensive curriculum. However, 
we have, according to the United States Office of 
Education Report, gone from sixteen subjects offered 
in 1895 to two hundred and six in 1934.!* The number 
of courses offered now would be even greater. 

At present a nine-point program for secondary edu- 


cation and national security makes curriculum pro- 


Products of France 

in the form of miniature floats were displayed 
under the supervision of Miss Jeannette Jones at 
Bishop O’Hern H. S. Buffalo, New York. 


visions.'* It suggests instruction include such topics as; 
civilian defense, clarification of ideologies; education 
away from pessimism and defeatism, community needs; 
conservation of natural resources; improved human re- 
lations; physical, mental, emotional health; -acquisition 
of skills; emphasis on citizenship and finally a program 
geared to the needs of all youth. 

Studies and reports of curriculum changes in many 
states and over different periods are given in current 
educational literature.'* A discussion of subjects added 
and those dropped,'* the amount of credit now given 
for non-academic subjects that were formerly regarded 
as extra-curricular is to be noted.!® 


The Prosser Resolution 


The life adjustment program was undertaken by a 
commission appointed to study the needs of all youth." 
The commission used the Prosser Resolution as the 
point of departure for inaugurating certain practices 
of the school that would bridge the gap between col- 
lege preparatory education, on one extreme, and vo. 
cational education, on the other. 

The Prosser Resolution proposed that proponents of 
general education and those of vocational education 
join forces in a genuine effort to work out mutually 
accepted solutions to the problem of modernizing 
secondary education. 

“A Christian Life Adjustment Program”!® and “Phi- 
losophy and Objectives of the Christian Life Adjust- 
ment Program”!® are attempts in the field of Catholic 
education to present a program for Catholic schools 
that are a challenge to our usual programs in Catholic 
secondary education. 

Many other attempts, I feel sure, are in progress, 
though not reported, to provide for the development of 
understandings, attitudes, appreciations, and _ habits 
which will lead to complete Christian living in all 
walks of life. 


Conclusion 


We have seen the importance of knowing the needs 
of youth and of organizing a curriculum to meet these 
needs. We have reviewed the attempts that have been 
and are being made to offer a curriculum that mor 
adequately combines all that will help in solving lifes 
problems. We regret that public education has over 
looked man’s most essential need—the need of his soul. 
We are aware of the contributions made by such 
agencies as the “Life Adjustment Program” and others. 
We realize we have gone a long way from the tradi 
tional, classical, conservative curriculum, to othe 
which include new offerings and new courses. 

One of the difficulties to be faced by Catholic edv- 
cators is the fact that is is almost impossible for uw 
because of limited resources and lack of personnel to 
meet all the needs of all youth. Ours, however, is the 
comfort found in meeting the most fundamental need 
In the words of our Lord, we will, I hope, continue # 
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“seek the kingdom of God” and all these things shall 
be given to us. 


8 Edmonson, Op. Cit., p. 358-374. 

* William M. Alexander and J. Galen Saylor, Secondary 
Education: Basic Principles and Practices, New York, Rinehart 
& Company, Inc., p. 263. 

® Tbid., p. 285. 

2 [bid., p. 282. 


8 Ibid., p. 286. 

Bulletin National Association of Secondary School Princi- 
pals, Vol. 35, No. 179, May 1951. 

# Tbid., p. 10. 

% Ibid., p. 62. 

8 Tbid., p. 120. 

" Life Adjustment Education for Every Youth, Division of 
Secondary Education, Galen Jones, Director, Federal Security 
Agency, U. S. Office of Education, 1947-1949, 

* Christian Life Adjustment Program, Sisters of Charity, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 1950. 

® Philosophy and Objectives of the Christian Life Adjustment 
Program of Archbishop William High School, Baintree, Massa- 
chusetts. Sisters of Charity of Nazareth, 1951. 





Paths and Patterns 
(Continued from page 116) 


Upright Man Is Alert 


Still, paths and patterns of good moral conduct are 
of the utmost value. If they may be changed and so 
lost, this calamity is not an imminent one. Although it 
is easier to fall than to rise from a prone position, the 
upright man who is alert is reasonably sure of his foot- 
ing. If he falls, it will be the fruit of his own care- 
lessness. And if the man on the right path, following 
the correct pattern of his journey, should change to 
the crookedness of evil ways, this sad event will be 
the result of his conscious neglect to walk in the plain 
and manifest way. 

For all straight ways and for all sane patterns of 
paths, there are certain fundamental requirements. 
For good moral conduct, for the establishing and 
following of virtue, there are four fundamental re- 
quirements, and these are themselves virtues. They 
are the cardinal virtues of prudence, justice, fortitude, 
and temperance. 

A Catholic knows that he is to bring these virtues 
to the supernatural order by keeping in the state of 
grace-and using the gifts of God. But we consider the 
basic virtues here as natural virtues. And, indeed, 
natural reason indicates their necessity. Five hundred 
years before Christ, Plato wrote about these virtues 
and stressed their essential place in human conduct. 


Considered as Natural Virtues 


Prudence is the virtue which enables a man to 
know and follow the right way of acting in all cir- 
cumstances. It involves watchfulness, caution, prompt- 
hess, precision. It excludes the vices of over-confidence, 
extreme self-assurance, precipitateness, as well as 


weakness and foolish hesitancy. Prudence must suffuse 
all other virtues. 
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Justice is the basic virtue of steadily rendering what 
is owed to everyone—first to God, then to fellowmen. 
Without justice, there can be no other virtue. A just 
man is religious, honest, truthful, a promoter of peace, 
a defender of right. 

Fortitude is the virtue which makes a man steadfast 
in the face of evil and danger, even such danger as 
loss of life or loss of reputation. Fortitude is the warrior- 
virtue. It is the armed guard of the other virtues. 


Temperance 


Temperance is the virtue which controls its possessor 
in the use and enjoyment of material things. It regu- 
lates man’s conduct with reference to bodily goods 
which have a legitimate use, and it regulates his atti- 
tudes towards such things. The temperate person uses 
the things God gives as God would have them used, 
that is as conscience dictates. He is chaste, moderate, 
never swept on by unbridled desire for riches, ease, or 
a “good time.” If fortitude is the armed guard of other 
virtues, temperance is a kind of manager within the 
fortress, having charge of the commissary and direct- 
ing the exercises that keeps the soldiers alert and fit. 

Come to think of it, this military aspect of virtues 
and the virtuous life is rather apt. For life is not only 
a journey by patterns or paths; it is a military action 
with operations and tactics to attain the Great Ob- 
jective. Job said that life is a warfare, and St. Paul 
tells us that our warring is not against flesh and blood. 


And even the soap operas talk, however inanely, of 
the “battle of life.” 














In observance of Latin Week, 

Central Catholic H. S. students in Grand Rapids, 
Mich., dress the part, holding banquets and 
performing activities to catch the spirit of 

that ancient language. 


By FR. WARD BONNEAU, O.Carm. 
Mount Carmel College, Niagara Falls, Ontario 


A Critical Analysis 
ot Progressive Education 


THE OBJECT OF THIS ARTICLE is to evaluate progressive 
education in the light of Catholic philosophy. First I 
shall briefly trace the philosophical sources of pro- 
gressive education and point out the basic Catholic 
tenets with which these sources are at variance. Then 
I shall treat four essential aspects of education, and 
show how progressive education and Catholic educa- 
tion differ in their interpretation of them. Lastly, I 
shall discuss three established practices or methods 
of progressive education with the view to their possi- 
ble use in our Catholics schools. 

The philosophy underlying modern American edu- 
cation, commonly referred to as progressive education, 
is known as experimentalism. Strictly speaking, ex- 
perimentalism can be traced back to the ancient 
Greek philosopher, Heraclitus, who expounded a 
philosophy of change. Since the days of Heraclitus, 
however, many theorists have furthered the develop- 
ment of this philosophy. More recently such men as 
James, Peirce, Childs, and Dewey have contributed 
in no small way to its development. The term ex- 
perimentalism represents the combined efforts of these 
four men. In its present implications, however, it 
refers specifically to the educational philosophy of 
Dewey. 


Merged Three Sources 


To arrive at his philosophy of education, Dewey 
merged three philosophical sources, namely material- 
istic evolutionism, behaviorism, and pragmatism. 
Materialistic evolutionism holds that “. . . all reality 
is interpreted as the gradual development and trans- 
formation of indeterminate matter, of all forms of life 
by means of the dynamic operation of the ‘blind’ 
forces of nature—the sum total of material things, 
wherein man is continuous with nature.”! This defini- 
tion seems to deny two fundamental doctrines of the 
Catholic religion, namely, free will and the existence 
of the soul. 

Behaviorism, a contemporary American school of 
psychology formed by John Watson, reduces man’s 
physical behavior and mental concepts to a purely 
physiological basis. Contained in this belief is the 
implication that consciousness has no part in human 
behavior, and as a result, for the behaviorist, man is 


a purely reflex automaton without any understanding, 
This view has contributed in no small measure to the 
present emphasis on research concerning various as- 
pects of physical education and mental hygiene. In 
addition it has stressed the worth of objectivity of 
schoolwork and the scientific method of reasoning. 
Pragmatism, the third philosophical source from 
which Dewey drew his ideas, tests truth by its prac- 
tical consequence. For the pragmatist truth is rela- 
tive, an individual affair. He is mainly concerned with 
its workableness, hic et nunc. Expediency is his cri- 
terion of truth. Catholics hold that truth is absolute 
and imprinted in man’s conscience. It is based on 
the norms of the eternal law and its criterion for the 
Catholic must be reality. As far as Hutchins is con- 
cerned pragmatism “. . . is not a philosophy at all, 
because it supplies no standard of good and bad.” 


Contradicting Everything Traditional 


Experimentalism, the philosophy underlying pro- 
gressive education, and Scholasticism, the philosophy 
upon which Catholic education is based, seem to be 
about as opposed to each other as night and day. In 
fact there appears to be in the teaching of John Dewey 
a deliberate purpose of contradicting everything tradi- 
tional. The following is an attempt to show the truth 
of this statement by comparing briefly the theory of 
progressive education with the theory of Catholic 
education on four essential aspects of education: the 
subject, the means, the immediate, and the final end. 

Both educational systems do agree on at least one 
very fundamental point, that is, the subject of educa- 
tion. Both acknowledge the child to be the proper 
subject of education. Here the similarity ends. 
For Dewey and his followers the child is merely a 
material organism, evolved from, and continuous 
with, nature. Thus progressive education is naturalis- 
tic in so far as it breaks down the traditional idea that 
man is superior to nature because of his spiritual soul 
and supernatural life of grace. In contradistinction 
to Dewey’s theory, Catholicism teaches that the child 


1J. D. Redden and F. A. Ryan, A Catholic Philosophy of 
= (Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Co., 1942), p. 
476. 

* Robert Hutchins, The Conflict in Education (New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1953), p. 53. 





is composed of body and soul joined in substantial 
union. Accordingly, Catholic education must concern 
itself with educating the child, whole and entire. 
Hence the basis for that oft-repeated, yet meaning- 
packed phrase: “education of the whole man.” 


The Principle of Direction 


John Dewey taught that the child is born into the 
world with certain impulses and inclinations that lack 
direction from within by any guiding principle. The 
principle of direction, therefore, must come from out- 
side the child, and Dewey held that this principle is 
the child’s environment. Consequently he came to the 
logical conclusion that the best means of education 
is a shaping of the child’s environment so that his 
impulses and inclinations will be directed in the best 
possible manner. In Dewey's system the teacher is 
to guide and direct, but never to impose his opinion or 
will upon the child. Dewey also emphasized activities 
and experiences as means of education. 

The means of education employed by Catholic edu- 
cators differ from the means proposed by progressive 
educators because Catholic education considers the 
child in the light of eternity. According to Christian 
doctrine the final goal of man is eternal happiness in 
heaven with his Creator, not merely temporal happi- 
ness on earth with his family for fifty or sixty years. 
Thus the means used in Catholic education must of 
necessity assist the child to draw closer to this goal. 

The brunt of this burden falls upon the weary 
shoulders of our Catholic teachers who must see the 
necessity of inculcating in the child moral virtues, 
Christian principles, high ideals, and suitable mo- 
tives. While Catholic education stresses the importance 
of the teacher to inspire the child by good example 
and to impress upon him right principles, it does not 
deny the vital role creative activities and experience 
play in his physical, mental, and moral development. 
For as an old philosophical axiom has it, there is 
nothing in the intellect which previously was not in 
the senses. Thus the stress laid on activities by pro- 
gressive educators has a firm philosophical founda- 
tion. But because they over-emphasize the importance 
of activities and experience, and as a result do not 
attribute to intellectual reasoning its proper educa- 
tional value, their educational theory in this regard 
is lopsided. 

Intellectual reasoning, the perfection of sense ex- 
perience, should go hand in hand with activities and 
experience in helping to educate the child. Jacques 
Maritian, in his work, Education at the Crossroads, 
discussing this very point says: “Education must in- 
spire eagerness both for experience and for reason, 
teach reason to base itself on facts and experience to 
realize itself in rational knowledge, grounded on 
principles, looking at the raisons detre, causes and 
ends, and grasping reality of how and why.” In a 
word, a correct theory of education does not lie in 
despising the value of activity and experience, nor 
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Poise, self expression, and grace 

are learned through interpretive dancing 
by these students at Webster College, 
Webster Grove, Missouri. 


does it lie in making activity and experience the sole 
means of education, but in successfully achieving a 
workable medium between the two extremes. 


Discrepancy as To Immediate End 


The discrepancy between the progressives and tra- 
ditionalists as to the immediate end of education also 
arises from a difference in the manner of conceiving 
the nature of man. For the progressive educator the 
immediate end of education is the ability to think 
clearly, to reason accurately, and to judge correctly 
in order to give the child control over his experience. 
On the other hand, the traditionalists realize that the 
immediate end of education is to equip the child with 
an enlightened intellect, an integrated personality, and 
a disciplined will. In Pope Pius XI’s encyclical on 


The 1956 Highlight 

editors at Laurelton Hall 

Milford, Conn., putting long hours 

into the preparation of copy for publication. 





The construction of paper mosaics 

is the subject here with art 

class students of St. Joseph’s Academy, 
Green Bay, Wisconsin. 


education we read: “The proper and immediate end 
of Christian education is to cooperate with divine 
grace in forming the true Christian.” 

The fourth and final instance where these two 
educational philosophies differ concerns itself with 
the final end of education. Keeping in harmony with 
their definition of a child, “a biological organism,” 
progressive educators maintain that the final end of 
education is merely the adjustment of the child to a 
harmonious relationship with society. Pope Pius XI, 
in his role as supreme teacher of Christ’s revealed 
truth, clearly states the final end of education: “Edu- 
cation consists essentially in preparing man for what 
he must be and for what he must do here, below, in 
order to attain the sublime end for which he was 
created.” This takes into account the fact that the child 
leads both a natural life and a supernatural life. While 
it is true that the child is a citizen of earth, Catholic 
education does not forget that in addition he has been 
destined from eternity to become a citizen of heaven. 


Presents a Problem 


That progressive education presents a problem for 
our Catholic educators is a fact that cannot be denied. 
Just as Catholicism should avail itself of everything 
that is good outside itself, so also Catholic education 
should utilize all that is good in public school educa- 
tion. Even so there is a danger in doing this because 
underlying the theory of progressive education is its 
emphasis on freedom, and fear of accepting anything 
on authority. The only reason why a Catholic school 
exists is to give the child something which the public 
school cannot give—a religious training. This training 
must never be jeopardized, even in the name of prog- 
ress. Nevertheless, we should adopt the educational 
methods used by progressive’ educators that have 
proved to be satisfactory over a period of years. Pro- 
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gressive educators have made great claims for their 
system of education. Some of their methods, it is 
true, have failed to pass the test of time. Yet we must 
not overlook the fact that a considerable percentage 
of them have borne out in practice the great claims 
made for them. For Catholic educators to ignore 
these proved methods of pedagogy would be the height 
of narrow-mindedness. 


Individuality; Self-Activity 


Progressive education correctly places the child at 
the center of the educational program. It recognizes 
the fact that each child has an individuality of his own, 
Progressive education, then, is to be commended in 
so far as it gives the child first place in the educational 
program. The disagreement here of Catholic philoso- 
phy with progressive education concerns the manner 
in which these “child-centered” schools are to be 
realized, and the part the teacher is to play in this 
process. 

John Dewey always emphasized the importance of 
self-activity, a principle stated in St. Thomas’ De 
Magistro. Learn to do by doing is essential if the 
knowledge which the child gains is to be practical 
and of lasting value. However in many _ instances 
Dewey, or should we say his more radical admirers, 
pushed the issue too far. For not infrequently the 
pupils attending progressive schools are taught not 
to think, but only to do. Aristotle remarked something 
to the effect that education is a painful process. One 
reason why progressive education is so popular in 
the United States is because it is so relatively pain- 
less, both for the pupil and for the teacher. School 
activities which stress pupil initiative and self-develop- 
ment are both wholesome and desirable. But when 

(Continued on page 130) 


A leprosarium in Pakistan 

will receive these bandages resulting from 
the class’ mission project at 

Saint Joseph’s Academy, Green Bay, Wis. 
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By SISTER MARY COLUMBA, S.C.L. 
Hayden High School, Topeka, Kansas 





We TRAIN CHARACTER 


THE CONVICTION THAT TRUE CHARACTER FORMATION is 
the “number one” need of today’s high school student 
is very strong in the minds of most educators. This is 
evidenced in the various school journals, in the pro- 
grams and discussions of educational meetings, and 
in publications of the national educational associations. 
Admittedly, there is confusion in many minds as to the 
basis of and means of developing character, because 
among educators whose educational philosophy is 
founded upon naturalism, whose methods are often 
pragmatic, whose norm is found in expediency, one 
must expect chaos in the conclusions. 

To avoid such confusion today, the Catholic high 
school educator must be imbued with the principles of 
the true Catholic philosophy of education, be trained in 
a psychology which studies the nature of the educand, 
and be equipped to assume the task of helping solve 
this serious problem; thus he accepts the responsibility 
of his position, namely, that of working unceasingly 
to lead all students to the end of all Catholic education, 
to successful, happy living here and hereafter. 


Understanding of Principles Needed 


That all Catholic teachers do not possess this train- 
ing is evident. Today, the concept “Nemo dat quod non 
habet,” applied to character training in our high 
schools, may be a partial explanation of our lack of 
success in this area;:therefore, a better understanding 
of the principles of character formation is essential, if 
the condition is to improve and if Catholic high schools 
are to fulfill their reason for existence. 

There is no thought here of implying that character 
training is the work, solely, of the high school; on the 
contrary, the high school faculty is fully cognizant 
that if character formation has been neglected in the 
home and throughout early educational training, the 
student of high school status presents a very difficult 
guidance problem. And when a high school Junior, of 
more than average intelligence, a product of Catholic 
schools, consistently explains away his bad habits, or 
infractions of school discipline, moral and Church law 
by insisting that his transgressions “are not wrong for 
me, because I don’t think they are wrong; therefore, 
for me they can’t be wrong”; or, a Senior girl declares, 
*... I'm not going to make my Easter duty, since I 
deliberately miss Mass on Sunday, because I don’t 
think God would send me to Hell for that; if I tell 
Father in Confession, he won’t give me absolution. . . .” 
Nor are such cases isolated ones; the Catholic high 





school administrator and faculty must acknowledge 
how very real is the problem facing them, and how 
imperative is the need for the integrating of character 
training into the curriculum. Catholic educators, whose 
aim must be directed toward leading students to God, 
their final end, must accept the challenge offered daily 
in their contact with youth; otherwise, the Catholic 
high school will be forced to admit failure in its essen- 
tial work of helping to produce “the true and finished 
man of character.” 

Practical guiding principles and their application are 
needed to meet this challenge. They will be found in 
a continuous study of those Catholic philosophical 
and psychological principles which treat of the true 
nature of the educand, his physical, intellectual, voli- 
tional life, supported and enriched by grace. 


Teacher's Role 


If “Life is the school of character” (Maturin), then 
school life is the training center for life. The teacher's 
role being always that of instrumental cause of learn- 
ing, her objective in character training will be to help 
uncover hidden human capacities, and to unfold in- 
dividual powers, directing activity so as to bring these 
powers and capabilities to the greatest possible 
fruition. In order to do this, the teacher must have clear 
knowledge of the meaning of character and of the 
factors influencing character formation. Likewise, an 
insight into the psychological, philosophical, moral, 
and religious principles to be utilized in the training 
process is required. The purpose of this brief study is 
to present some of these essential concepts and prin- 
ciples. However, all teachers will realize from the 
outset that character training is a lifelong pursuit. 


Fundamental Distinctions 


Some fundamental distinctions in the correct con- 
cept of character are necessary to any study of charac- 
ter training. In his encyclical, The Christian Educa- 
tion of Youth, Pius XI speaks of the “true man of 
character”; character, then, is essentially dependent 
upon human nature, fallen but redeemed. Yet it is not 
identical to the concept of person, a term which - 
connotes what the individual is; nor to that of person- 
ality, with which the idea of character is so often con- 
fused today. Rather, personality deals with the ca- 
pacities of a person, e.g., his powers of body and soul 
united in one life; whereas, character is what the 
individual really is; it involves morality, and is the end- 


Annhurst College, chartered by the Connecticut State Legisla- 
ture, and conducted by the Daughters of the Holy Ghost, has 
been a Catholic liberal arts college for women, resident and 


day, since 1941. 


LOCATION 


Annhurst is situated in South Woodstock, Conn., three miles 
from Putnam, Conn., in a rural setting of two hundred acres. 
Presently there are five buildings comprising the campus. 


ACCREDITATION AND AFFILIATION 


Annhurst College is fully accredited with the State Board of 
Education in Connecticut and is a member of the National 


Association of Catholic Colleges. It is also affiliated with 
Catholic University. 


COLLEGE OBJECTIVES 


The aim of the College is to provide young women with a 
liberal arts education based on Christian principles giving them 
intellectual, moral and social training, so that, inspired by their 
college motto Deus Primus Serviatur, they may seek the King- 
dom of God in all things. Through its courses of instructions, 
Annhurst College strives to mould young women to think clearly, 
to judge rightly and to act consistently in accordance with 
right reasoning, enlightened by faith. By a thorough training 
in the arts and sciences, in religion and philosophy, they are able 
to follow their chosen career fully equipped to advance with 
confidence in their field of endeavor. A fiberal education which 
is truly a Catholic education, is obtained through the synthetiza- 
tion of the college’s various courses covering the students spe- 
cial interests together with a continued oa of Religion and 
Philosophy. Annhurst College provides religious exercises and 
affords opportunities for active participation in extensive extra- 
curricular activities. In such a manner, Annhurst’s distinctive 
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task of training its students intellectually, morally and socially 
by the harmonious development of both natural and supernat- 
ural powers—body and soul—is accomplished. 


FACULTY 


Daughters of the Holy Ghost, priests, lay men and lay women. 


LIBRARY 


15,000 volumes, audio-visual aids. 


DEGREES 


Bachelor of Arts ( Biology, Business, Chemistry, English, French, 
History, Latin, Mathematics, Social Studies, Sociology, 
Spanish ). 

Associate of Science (Secretarial Science). 


CURRICULUM DEPARTMENTS 


Law Music 
Latin Greek 
French German 
Physics Spanish 
Biology English 
History Religion 
Commerce Chemistry 
Economics Education 
Philosophy Mathematics 
Sociology Lithuanian 
Political Science 


N.B. Annhurst College offers terminal curriculums in secondary 
school teacher training and a pre-professional course for 
those who wish to transfer to a oineal of medicine. 
college also offers a two-year program leading to an Asso 
ciate of Science degree in Secretarial Science. 
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Annhurst College 


CO-CURRICULUM AND EXTRA-CURRICULUM 

Personnel Services: Annual Retreat; Lecture Program; Formal 
and Informal Functions. 

Student Societies and Clubs: Student Government; Sodality of 
the Blessed Virgin; Dramatic Club; French Club; Spanish 
Club; German Club; Business Club; Science Club; Glee 
Club; International Relations Club; Writers Club; and 
N.F.C.C3S. 

Student Publications: The Heather (monthly newspaper); 
L’Hermine (semi-annual French magazine); La Hoja 
(semi-annual Spanish magazine); Whooo (monthly Busi- 
ness Club magazine); The Sylvan (yearbook). 

Athletics: Athletic Association; facilities for tennis, swimming, 
horseback riding and camping. 


ADMISSION: GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


Young women who have graduated from an accredited high 
school must make a acmenill written application to the College. 
In addition, a recommendation from the Principal of the high 
school, plus a complete transcript of high school work, is 


oo and must show that the scholastic requirements listed 
below have been met. 


ADMISSION: SCHOLASTIC REQUIREMENTS 


1) Freshman Applicants: A candidate for admission must have 
completed a four-year course in an accredited secondary school 
and present the following units: English (4); Language (2); 
Mathematics (2); History (1); Science (1) and Electives (5). 
Three units in Latin are required of all who wish to elect College 
Latin. Admission will be based on the recommendation by the 
Principal of the High School attended as well as the official tran- 
script of the applicant’s record for the four years of high school. 
In addition the applicant must pass the Scholastic Aptitude Test 
(morning program) by the College Entrance Board. Candi- 
dates for this examination must write direct to the College En- 
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trance Examination Board, P.O. 592, Princeton, N.J., and re- 
e an application blank approximately seven weeks prior to 
the examination. 


2) Advanced Standing Applicants: An applicant for admission 
to Advance Standing must present: 1) an official transcript of 
her high school record; 2) an official transcript of her college 
record; 3) a letter of honorable dismissal from the Dean of the 
College which she is leaving; 4) a marked catalogue of the 
college from which she is transferring, indicating the courses 
taken. Application should be made prior to August 15. 


ANNUAL EXPENSES 


Tuition 
Board and Room 
Residence 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Full scholarships to Annhurst College are available. For infor- 


mation on requirements for obtaining such scholarships write to 
the Dean of the College. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


Top Left: A view of the campus; intramural sports in the gym; 
Physics laboratory. 

Ton Mae: The College library; an informal dance; The Glee 
Club. 

Bottom Left: A typical student’s room; the dining hall; a 
Spanish Club exhibit; 

Bottom Right: The student lounge; a student production; the 
typing class. 





product which the individual has formed from his per- 
son and the development of his personality. So, the 
term character has been variously defined. For practi- 
cal purposes here, we choose to employ Hull’s succinct 
definition: “life dominated by principles.” Such a defi- 
nition enables one to distinguish the man of character, 
in his thoughts, words, and actions, from the man of 
impulse, who is ruled by the needs of expediency, and 
driven to decision by mere impulses from within and 
accidental circumstances which may surround him. 


Standards of Action 

Life and action being basic to character training, it 
is reasonable that these must be governed toward their 
successful end by strong guides, or principles of ac- 
tivity and conduct which have been so firmly grasped 
by the intellect that they move the will toward the 
need of applying them to life situations, if the indi- 
vidual is to live in accordance with the dignity of his 
natural and supernatural destiny. Such standards of 
action, influencing life situations and decisions, are 
imperative to the man of character; these are the ideals 
which motivate him to correct habits, which in turn 
lead to successful accomplishment. The sources of the 
strongest and most enduring principles are the moral 
law and Revelation, where the ideas and ideals set 
forth are infallible and immutable, and in no way con- 
tradictory to man’s nature. The high school teacher 
must, therefore, never lose sight of these powerful, 
highest ideals for the guidance of youth. Moreover, 
the process of character training must lead the student 
to embrace these ideals, if he is to become a true man 
of character. 


Character Not Inherited Gift 


But that fact that character is not an inherited gift, 
nor immutable, offers encouragement to the serious 


A Cathedral Latin School student 

in Cleveland, Ohio, achieves spectacular results 
in a chemistry class experiment 

designed to learn by doing. 


work of character formation. This is not to deny that 
such factors as native endowment, environment, as well 
as the powers of free will and the gift of grace are 
potent factors which the educator must always keep in 
view. Indeed, spiritual development toward an ideal 
depends normally upon the growth of the natural 
faculties. 

Among the natural factors influencing character, 
heredity or native endowments need consideration. 
Catholic psychology does not repudiate the influence 
of heredity upon character. Actually, heredity may be 
said to supply the framework for character develop- 
ment. But this is not to grant it limitless powers. 
Fu:ther, a distinction may be drawn between the con- 
cepts of heredity and native endowment. The latter 
term seems to imply certain individual capacities, 
powers, and capabilities which lean upon the idea of 
heredity; whereas, heredity would go farther and in- 
clude certain possibilities for unfolding these powers. 

Within the concept of native endowment are such 
capacities as: 


(a) Physique, which neither fixed nor deter- 
mined, has definite bearing on personality 
and character development. The term refers 
to the structure of all organs and body func- 
tions. 

Because this aspect of the student has been stressed 
excessively by some educators, and at times errone- 
ously, there may be a tendency for Catholic educa- 
tors to fail to appreciate the need of studying the 
influence upon students of this factor of development. 
This aspect must not be neglected, or the whole nature 
of the student is not being trained. 


(b) Temperament, a term often misunderstood 
and inaccurately applied, is a vital determi- 
nate of personality, and is molded both by 
physique and the early life history of the 
individual. Temperament refers to functional 
characteristics of certain innate body organs 
and tissues which influence the intellectual, 
emotional, sensational, and volitional life of 
the individual. 


Temperament Not Granted Ascendancy 


While the Catholic educator does not admit the 
excessive use of temperament in determining qualities 
of character, still every high school teacher should 
have correct knowledge of the position of temperament 
in psychological factors which influence the adolescent. 
The important principle to guide every teacher will be 
that Catholic psychology never grants to temperament 
a position of ascendancy above the potency of free will 
and divine grace in the formation of character. 


(c) Intelligence, which influences the functions 
of intellect, memory, and imagination. 


Granted that environment provides opportunity for 
its growth, that heredity can set limits to the environ 
mental factor, and that the work of the intellect is to 
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inform the will, those responsible for character train- 
ing must be convinced of the control which will and 
grace wield over this native capacity; or the result of 
training may be intellectual giants, but moral failures. 


(d) Basic instincts, or those native inclinations 
which involve tendencies capable of modifi- 
cation by learning and experience, and which 
are identified as (1) the will to power, and 
(2) the will to community. 


Strong Driving Forces 


Rightly directed these powers become strong driv- 
ing forces toward moral goods, such as may be 
identified with self-preservation, development of a 
sense of personal value, and complete realization of 
oneself as an individual. This correct guidance of 
basic instincts toward good ends comes within the 
teacher's realm. Success may mean genuine greatness, 
joy, satisfaction, freedom, cultural and moral leader- 
ship in the individual, whereas negligent training may 
have as its net result a character with false ideas of 
greatness, the selfish, self-centered, dominating indi- 
vidual, or perhaps, the weak-willed, unreliable, frus- 
trated man, so far removed from one of true character. 

This brief consideration of the student’s native en- 
dowments indicates how important it is that all teachers 
have a correct background of psychological and physio- 
logical principles if they are to fulfill their instructional 
and guidance obligations, on the high school level. 

Moving beyond the range of native personal ca- 
pacities to all those factors not included in the concept 
self, the well-trained educator is fully aware of the very 
extensive influence which environment holds over the 
student. Again, Catholic psychology denies limitless 
power to this force, realizing its inferior position to the 
capabilities of the rightly informed intellect and the 
good will, aided by grace, which directs the individual 
to his proper end. It is conceded, however, that early 
environment can greatly affect the individual, since, 
together with heredity, it helps in determining the 

temperament. 


Teacher as Environmental Influence 


The Catholic teacher must realize her positive in- 
fluence as an environmental instrument. The most im- 
portant outcome of life activity is the formation of 
character, and the student's days in a Catholic high 
school are the training and testing ground for that 
character. The teacher, after the parents, holds the 
preeminent responsibility for this training. Successful 
teaching will be in proportion to the teacher’s leader- 
ship ability, which will enable the student to exercise 
physical, intellectual, and volitional powers with con- 
trol and precision, by decisive school activity which 
requires the student’s development of will power; such 
training will have lasting outcomes, provided the 
highest motives are employed for important decisions. 
The teacher’s guiding principle should be the realiza- 
tion that training from within will carry into the 
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Displaying their skill and coordination 
before Sister Pelagia, O.P., these girls are 


typical of students at all levels taught fencing 
at St. Agnes Academy, Memphis, Tenn. 





future; but, training merely from without falls apart in 
time of stress and under unfavorable environment. 


Teacher's Power as Exemplar 


Besides holding a strategic position as an environ- 
mental influence toward character development, the 
teacher’s power as exemplar is very effective in moving 
youth in the acquisition of good habits, motives, and 
ideals. This is a challenge all can accept. No matter 
what our status on the school faculty, provided only 
that our informal personal contact with students 
demonstrates our integrity of character, we shall prove 
a stronger motivating force in their character training 
than any teaching method or plan which we might de- 
vise for the classroom. Just so far as students can see 
in the teacher facets of the character of the Divine 
Exemplar, we shall lead them toward the great ideal— 
Christ the Teacher. 

It may be well to point out here, however, that 
teachers, zealous and generous though they may be, 
should always remember that the primary training 
center of character is the home; so, the school will 
avoid the error of unwisely drawing students from 
their home and parental environment by a multitude 
of extracurricular activities, the goal of which is charac- 
ter training. It is the natural prerogative of parents to 
provide proper environment, training, and example for 
their children; this privilege should never be violated. 


Impact Action of the Will 


The will, ignition spark of all activity, and the 
faculty of volition, is the strongest natural element in 
the formation of character. Influential as the elements 
of native capacities and environment are upon charac- 
ter, their potency wanes before the impact of the action 
of the will. Catholic psychology and philosophy, while 
denying omnipotence to the will, just as vehemently 
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St. Peter’s College 


Saint Peter’s College for men (coeducational in evening division of the School of Busi- 
ness Administration and in the Division of Adult Education), under the direction of 
priests of the Society of Jesus received its charter “to exercise all the powers, functions, 
and prerogatives of a university” from the State of New Jersey on April 3, 1872. The 
School of, Business Administration, originally Hudson College, was founded as an eve- 
ning school in 1932. 


LOCATION 


Saint Peter's College is located on Hudson Boulevard in Jersey City which has a popu- 
lation of approximately 300,000 and is the second largest city in the State. Its central 
location makes the College easily accessible to the residents of New Jersey, and equally 
accessible to the residents of Manhattan, Brooklyn, Long Island, and Staten Island. 


ACCREDITATION AND AFFILIATIONS 


The College is fully accredited by the Middle States Assn. of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, the New Jersey State Department of Education, and the University of the State 
of New York, and is approved as a teacher-training College by the New Jersey State 
Department of Education. The College holds membership in Middle States Assn. of 
College and Secondary Schools, American Council on Education, Assn. of American 
Colleges, Assn. of University Evening Colleges, American Assn. of Collegiate Registrars 
and Directors of Admissions, Middle States Assn. of Collegiate Registrars and Direc- 
tors of Admissions, National Commission on Accrediting, American College Public Re- 
lations Assn., Jesuit Educational Assn., National Catholic Educational Assn., Catholic 
Philosophical Assn., Jesuit Philosophical Assn., American Catholic Historical Society, 
Jesuit Historical Society, American Library Assn., Catholic Library Assn., New Jersey 
Library Assn., American Assn. of Jesuit Scientists, Catholic Commission on Intellectual 
and Cultural Affairs, New York State Assn. of Colleges of Business Administration, New 


_ Jersey College Fund Assn., New Jersey Assn. of Colleges and Universities, American 


Alumni Council. 


COLLEGE OBJECTIVES 


Saint Peter’s College, dedicated to the traditional Jesuit system of liberal education, has 
as its abiding purpose: To provide for the student an intellectual, religious, social, and 
personal climate which will, through the combined efforts of student and faculty, pro- 
mote his growth toward a more mature, cultured and competent individual, who is 
conscious of his rights as a person and his obligations as a creature of God, a member 
of the human race, and a citizen of an international community. 

Saint Peter’s College curricula have been designed, and are continuously reviewed, in 
the light of these objectives. Each of the educational programs finds its integrating force 
in the courses in theology, which present an advanced and systematic aan of divine 
revelation both in its dogmatic and moral aspects; each distinctively emphasizes the 
study of scholastic philosophy, the systematic, logical analysis of the principal problems 
in metaphysics, ethics, and psychology,:and the study of the major solutions proposed 
by prominent ancient and modern philosophers; each more fully acquaints the student 
with science, history, literature, and expression. All of the various programs are de- 
signed, too, to give the student ample opportunity for concentrated study in some area 
of specialized interest in the arts, sciences, or business. 


FACULTY 
Members of the Society of Jesus, lay men and ROTC personnel. 


LIBRARY 
45,000 volumes; subscriptions to 350 current periodicals; microfilm and audio-visual 
material. 
DEGREES 


Bachelor of Arts (English, History, Sociology, Languages, Economics, Classics, Pre- 
Medical, Pre-Dental). 

Bachelor of Science (English, Economics, History, Sociology, Mathematics, Languages, 
Chemistry, Physics, Biology, Pre-Medical, Pre-Dental). 
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Bachelor of Science in Business Administration (Accounting, Economics, Management, 
Marketing). The evening division does not offer Economics as a major. 

Commission in Regular Army or Army Reserve. 

Teaching Certificate for primary and secondary levels. 


DEPARTMENTS OF THE CURRICULUM 
Physics 
Biology 
Chemistry 
Sociology 


English 
Theology 
Education 
Mathematics 
Accounting Economics 
Business Law Military Science 
Philosophy and Psychology Management and Marketing 
History and Political Science Modern Languages and Literature 
. Classical Languages and Literature 


N.B. St. Peter’s conducts a Pre-Engineering course in conjunction with the University 
of Detroit. Students may stay two years at Saint Peter’s, then go to Detroit for the 
next three years. 


CO-CURRICULUM AND EXTRA-CURRICULUM 


Personnel Services: Student housing; Guidance and Counseling Service; Educational 
Guidance; Placement Service; annual retreat; formal and informal functions. 
College Societies and Clubs: Accounting Club; Amateur Radio Society; Aquinas Eco- 
nomic Council; Collins Chemical Society; European Club; Italian Club; Keane 
History Society; Kilmer Literary Society; Management Club; Marketing Club; 
Mendel Club; Philosophy Club; Political Science Forum; Sociology Club; Scab- 
bard and Blade; ROTC Band; Pershing Rifles; Gannon Debating Society; Radio 

Club; Peacock Chorale; Glee Club; Argus Eyes Play Club. 

Student Publications: The Pauw-Wow (newspaper); The Pavan (literary magazine); 
The Peacock Pie (yearbook); Cadet (ROTC paper); The Lamp (Business Ad- 
ministration paper ). 

Athletics: Student and faculty committee on athletics; intercollegiate program in basket- 
ball, baseball, tennis, golf, track, cross-country, bowling, fencing, swimming, rifle; 
intramural program in baseball, touch football, softball, bowling, track, tennis, golf. 


ADMISSIONS REQUIREMENTS, GENERAL 


An official application form must be obtained from the Director of Admissions and re- 
turned to him. In turn, he will obtain the high-school record. Though Saint Peter’s 
College does not insist on its applicants taking the Scholastic Aptitude Tests of the 
College Entrance Examination Board (application for which is directed to the Board, 
P.O. Box 592, Princeton, New Jersey), it does prefer that applicants take these tests. 


ADMISSIONS REQUIREMENTS, SCHOLASTIC 


Sixteen units of high-school work are required according to the following pattern: 
English (4); Algebra (1); Plane Geometry (1); History (1); Modern Language (2 in 
the same language). Applicants for the Bachelor of Arts degree should offer, in addi- 
tion, at least 3 units of Latin. Applicants for the programs in Chemstry, Physics, Mathe- 
matics, Pre-Engineering should offer, in addition, Mloches (through quadratics) and 1 
unit comprising 2 of the following: Advanced Algebra, Solid Geometry, Trigonometry. 
N.B. Additional units may be from above subjects or from other standard academic 
subjects except manual training. 

Candidates for advanced standing must submit to the Director of Admissions an official 
transcript of his grades in the college previously attended and a certification of honor- 
able dismissal. The application will be reviewed by the Committee on Admissions. 


ANNUAL EXPENSES 
Total Basic Cost, Day Divisions: 

Freshmen, $500; Sophomores and Juniors, $490; Seniors, $529. 
Total Basic Cost, Evening Division: 

Freshmen, $370; Sophomores and Juniors, $360; Seniors, $395. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Competitive scholarship examinations are open to those high-school students who 
duate in the upper third of their class. While the high-school record and grade in 
competitive examination are important, Saint Peter’s College is also interested in 
the pepncant’s participation in secondary school and community activities, personality, 
leadership potential and financial need. 
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The creative impulse attracts seniors of 

St. Benedict's Academy, Pittsburgh, Pa., 

Sister M. Camilla, O.S.B., teacher, explains effect 
of line in work by one of them. 


refuses to admit that the will is impotent and incap- 
able of change; nor is it determined in any one way. 
But the will, in itself a blind faculty, requires en- 
lightenment by the intellect before it can move toward 
any particular good. And the decision of the will is 
the standard for judging the value of character. How- 
ever, no man will ever be judged by a standard he did 
not know, hence the need for the intellect. This is the 
opportunity and challenge for the Catholic high school 
teacher to present to the student's intellect the right 
ideas of the true, the good, and the beautiful, so that 
the will may embrace these ideals. 

But it is essential, above all, that the teacher re- 
member that the will is the faculty of free, deliberate 
choice; hence, there will be no attempt to coerce this 
freedom, else there can be no training of the will, 
and the teacher may experience frustration. Again, 
it is in the position of acting as efficient cause of the 
intellect’s perception of high ideals that the Catholic 
teacher has the privilege of motivating the will toward 
embracing ideals which will lead to a good character. 
The ideal, par excellence, is our Leader, Christ. But 
the intellect and will, being natural faculties, weakened 
by the effects of original sin, normally grasp these 
ideals on the natural level, before they are enlightened 
and strenghtened by grace to supernatural activity. 

These guiding principles are essential to successful 
teaching and guiding of the adolescent; too often edu- 
cators tend to overlook the true nature of the high 
school youth. Horning’s book on this subject is very 
practical and helpful for all teachers. 


Grace, Prime Consideration 

The final consideration in this study is grace, the 
sine qua non of true Christian character. It is the 
powerhouse of Christian energy and life. Here is the 
limitless potential, which, if fully utilized, is capable 
of assisting students to rise above the weaknesses of 
native endowment, heredity, environment, personal- 


ity, and character defects. The teacher has the re- 
sponsibility and privilege of enlightening the student's 
intellect to a greater realization of his dignity through 
the restoration and grace; to the knowledge of the 
marvelous potentiality of his nature, fallen but re- 
deemed, and enjoying supernatural life; to an appreci- 
ation of the means at hand through the use of the Mass, 
the sacraments, and sacramentals for helping him to 
attain his ideals. The result of such teaching will not 
be discouragement, frustration, lack of respect for law 
and authority, disregard of the rights of others; rather, 
there is hope of the development of individuals whose 
character and life portray Christian ideals and virtues. 

Teachers in Catholic high scltools need to be re- 
minded that no place else can there be so many oppor- 
tunities for them to exercise their own potentialities 
as in the classrooms of our schools. Here the possibil- 
ities for both teacher and student to develop and im- 
prove their own characters are endless; with none of 
us is the work completed. Catholic school life offers 
a challenge to the practice of both natural and super- 
natural virtues, thus making concrete the principles 
presented in this study. 
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this activity is unguided and based on whims, as it is 
in some of the more radical progressive schools, it is 
uncontrolled and should be condemned by Catholic 
educators. 


Social Aspect of Learning 


Progressive educators define education strictly in 
terms of society, that is, a preparation for citizenship. 
No doubt this is because Dewey was essentially a 
social reformer. This definition of education is often 
criticized because it excludes all religious training. 
Yet in so far as it takes into consideration the social 
aspect of learning, it is a valid definition of education. 
Because man is a social animal, it is imperative that 
education fit him for citizenship, and train him to 
take his position in society. 

Catholics are no less citizens of a country than their 
non-Catholic fellow-countrymen. But through the 
teaching of their religion they are aware of the fact 
that they are also destined to be citizens of heaven. 
Thus, Catholic education has a twofold purpose: to 
prepare the child to be a well-informed citizen of 
earth and a worthy inhabitant of heaven. In so far as 
the child to be a capable citizen of earth, Catholi¢ 
education must do all in her power to impart the 
child a wider knowledge of his social obligations and 
privileges. But if Catholic education is to remain 
true to her raison d'etre, she must also impress deeply 
upon the mind of the child his religious obligations 
and privileges as a member of the Mystical Body of 
Christ. 





By SISTER MARY VIANNEY, S.S.J. 
Nazareth Academy, Nazareth, Michigan 


A Unit on Contemporary Drama 


A THREE-WEEK UNIT ON CONTEMPORARY DRAMA with 
the emphasis on American drama is one successful 
method for correlating literature with life. It will 
mean working out problems on your own with little 
help from the texts, but my experiment taught me it 
is worth the trouble. Our high school pupils watch the 
plays of Shaw, Anderson, Miller, Williams, Lavery, 
and others at the movies and on TV without norms or 
background for evaluating their works. Whether or 
not we approve or disapprove of these writers has no 
bearing on our ignoring them in the classroom. As long 
as they are so popular and will be with us for some 
years, it is more sensible and effective to show our 
pupils the writers’ contributions to drama as well as 
their failings. Furthermore, the fact that such stars as 
Marlon Brando and Charles Boyer portray characters 
in these plays simplifies the teacher’s problem of mo- 
tivation in this area. 

We began by reading the plays in our third year 
Prose and Poetry text. The Thomas More edition 
includes several pages of background on American 
Drama, Marc Connelly’s Green Pastures, Timothy 
Mulvey’s Letter to Tuffy, and Arthur Hopkins, Moon- 
shine. Beginning with the simplest, Moonshine, the 
youngsters read and discussed that, and A Letter to 
Tuffy, in class. 


Dramatic Construction 


During this first week they also received dittoed 
outlines of dramatic construction: introduction, rising, 
action, climax, falling action or denouement, and con- 
clusion. We used the text for these definitions and 
together analyzed both one act plays according to this 
pattern. Students were responsible for reading and 
reporting upon three more one act plays during the 
week. With the cooperation of the school librarian a 
list of recommended readings was placed on the library 
and classroom bulletin boards. 

Two class periods were spent discussing the back- 
ground material in the text which included the rise of 
American drama, the distinctions between romanti- 
cism, realism, comedy, tragedy, farce, and melodrama; 
and the most influential dramatists and their contribu- 
tions. The students finished outlining this section on 
their own. 

That week end I took a sheet of paper 24x36 and 
drew vertical pencil lines on the lower half dividing 
it into 11 columns. On the upper half I printed the 
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outline for play reports, the table of contents for their 
notebooks, and the outline for the panel on the author. 
Another time I would also indicate the date when each 
was due to eliminate misunderstandings. One of these 
names was at the head of each column: 


T. S. Eliot 
A. Miller 

E. Lavery 
G. B. Shaw 
M. Anderson 
C. Fry 


W. Saroyan 

Abbey Theater 

Urban Nagle and the 
Catholic Little Theater 

T. Williams 

E. O'Neill 


The Abbey Theater included Lady Gregory, John 
Synge, William Butler Yeats, and Lord Dunsany. 
Since this chart was to serve two separate 11th grade 
English classes, a horizontal line was drawn dividing 
each column into two sections. 


Chairmen Chosen 


A great deal depends upon the chairmen, so I 
simply listed eleven students from each class. These 
were not necessarily the top students, but they had 
qualities of dependability and leadership. I read the 
names to the class, announced that they would be in 
charge of a panel on one author, and asked them to 
select whomever they wished. They surprised me by 
not conflicting in their choices. There were 35 in the 
group so the chairmen could each have two besides 
themselves. The Abbey Theater Group and Father 
Urban Nagle’s Group were entitled to the extras. Any 
pupil who wished could be on more than one panel. 
Two days were given in which to sign the chart in 
the proper column and also the date they would be 
ready. The chairman was to divide the panel among 
his members in the following way: 


I. Biography 

A. Influences in early and later life which 
affected writer's career 
. Parentage 

2. Birthplace 
. Education 
. Other noteworthy events which shaped 
his life 

The Work That Brought Him Fame 

A. Describe his best plays 

His Influence Today 

A. Prepare a criticism. Try to discover the 
author's religion and philosophy of life 





Open to Audience 


The chairman was instructed to know the author 
well, prepare an introduction, add any details a panel- 
ist omits, and at the end summarize the remarks made 
and throw the discussion open to the audience. He was 
free to divide the outline among his confreres any 
way he wished, and also to take a section for himself. 
They were free to use notes, but were encouraged to 
talk directly to the audience. Meanwhile the audi- 
ence had to take notes and from these write a brief 
summary of each author for their notebooks. A list of 
references was posted in the classroom and also the 


library. 


Fifteen Minute Limit 


No panel took more than ten or fifteen minutes. 
The chairman would tell me his group was ready 
when he came in for class, and I would give them the 
beginning of the period. We were most informal 
about this the third week and took as many as were 
ready each day. The rest of the period we continued 
reading Green Pastures and also gave reports on 
Pulitzer and Nobel Prizes. The latter was also written 
for the notebooks. When this was completed we re- 
viewed for our final test. It is well always to have 
something in reserve, as timing with panels is rather 
unpredictable. The only part I took in the discussions 
conducted by each panel was that of adding ethical or 
moral criticism about such naturalists as Saroyan, 
Arthur Miller, and Tennessee Williams. 

No, I cannot guarantee perfect results. Human na- 
ture was evident in this unit. Despite the fact that the 
youngsters worked harder for one another than they 
ever did for me, we ended with two pupils in one 
group and one in another who did not participate 
through sheer negligence. One chairman gave his 
entire report alone. An irresponsible girl forgot her 
notes and caused postponement until the following 
day. Generally speaking, I was not arbitrary about any 
of this; I did not have to be. Group disapproval caused 
these people embarrassment for they had a concrete 
example of their selfishness. 


Objective Test Ends Unit 


An objective test was given at the end of the unit 
and notebooks were submitted, marked and displayed. 
This is the most interesting method I have yet found 
for studying writers. 


EXAMINATION IN CONTEMPORARY DRAMA 


I. What does the word “contemporary” mean in 

“Contemporary Drama”? 

II. What are the principal faults of modern realistic 
plays? 

III. Match: Place correct number in front of letter: 
(1) Eugene O'Neill, (2) George Bernard Shaw, 
(3) William Saroyan, (4) Maxwell Anderson, (5) 
T. S. Eliot, (6) Christopher Fry, (7) Lord Dun- 
sany, (8) John Synge, (9) Lady Gregory, (10) 


W. B. Yeats, (11) Emmet Lavery, (12) Urban 
Nagle, (13) Arthur Miller, (14) Tennessee Wil- 
liams 

a. Leader in Catholic Little Theater 


b. Writes of decadent South, and is most promi- - 


nent playwright in the U. S. 
. Wrote Death of a Salesman, and was educated 
at U. of Michigan 
. Member of Abbey Theater (This answer may 
be used more than once) 
. American writer of verse-drama 
. Considered world’s greatest living writer 
. A Nobel Prize Winner and one noted for in- 
troducing new stage techniques 
. British writer of Verse-Drama 
i. Lacks faith and writes too sentimentally 
j Author of The First Legon and Who Ride on 
White Horses 
. An Irish Socialist whose plays still draw crowds 
after 50 years and who considered himself 
Shakespeare’s equal. 
. Complete: 
Nobel Prize: Founded by; Amount; Fields 
Awarded; How Winners Are Chosen 
Pulitzer Prize: Founded by 
Amount 
Fields Awarded 
How Winners Are Chosen 
. Give correct term for each of these definitions: 
a. Names point of highest interest 
b. A play that ends happily 
c. A play in which the hero is destroyed 
d. The falling action of a play 
e. A play which has many comical situations 
Note: You may complete answers I, II, and IV on 
back of this sheet. 
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By SISTER JEAN DE MILAN, s.g.c. 
57 Rolfe St., Lowell, Massachusetts 


Personality Changes 


IN GENERAL, LAY PEOPLE consider religious life in terms 
of leveling of personalities. Few stop to think of re- 
ligious life as the realization of the aims of Catholic 
education relative to the nurturing of traits which 
best fit an individual to some standard of perfection. 
The purpose of this article is to disprove the first state- 
ment by the development of the second. Since the 
Catholic ideal of personality, of necessity, is that of an 
ideal life lived primarily for God and directed con- 
stantly toward Christian perfection, what better than 
religious life can be more conducive to a well-inte- 
grated personality? 

To understand better the unfolding of the personal- 
ity in religious life, it was thought advisable to present 
the theory of personality to which the author sub- 
scribes, and then to consider religious life in the light 
of this theory. 


(Heredity, education 
milieu, past history) 


No Single Causal Factor 


In the study of personality, one can never be satisfied 
with a single causal factor; multiplicity and interaction 
are the rule. Because of the many components of per- 
sonality, the holistic approach becomes imperative in 
the formulation of one’s own theory. The whole man 
should be considered even if, for convenience, one 
must treat the factors separately, for in the realm of 


personality, the whole always remains greater than the 
sum of its parts. 


October 1956 


in Religious Life 


According to the diagram given above, grace comes 
first as the principal constituent, the supreme value of 
man. VanderVeldt defines it as a “supernatural gift of 
God to man, bestowed for the purpose of helping him 
to achieve his salvation.”! This divine assistance illu- 
mines a person’s reason so that he may see more 
clearly what is good and expected of him, and it 
strengthens his will that he may more readily fulfill 
his obligations. Grace does not substitute for or destroy 
the natural powers and functions of man, but rather, 
it builds upon them. Divine grace is a reality that 
needs a natural support in order to manifest itself. 
God assists man in a very personal way and the psy- 
chodynamics of grace go beyond human tests and 
standards. 


Temperament Not Changed Fundamentally 


Physique, as a dimension of actualization, includes 
the constitution (static) which is the congenital native 
somatic endowment of an individual, and the tempera- 
ment (dynamic) “the native dispositions that derive 
from a man’s somatic constitution.” Physique is the 
component of personality most influenced by heredity, 
but human nature is not subjected to its laws or to 
environment in a merely mechanical fashion—man is 
free and capable of determining himself. It is admitted 
that experience and environmental factors cannot con- 
dition a change of innate faculties nor can they influ- 
ence the constitution of the organism. A temperament 
cannot change fundamentally: habits, reactions, prefer- 
ences, and tastes are often too tenacious to be entirely 
suppressed even in religious life. 

Character comes third as a set of congenital disposi- 
tions that form the mental skeleton of a man. Character 
precedes freedom of choice; it prompts the will to 
react in a habitual manner to the motives that stimu- 
late him. Essentially mutable, human character is en- 
trusted to man for him to complete, to build up and 
to embellish. Character and personality are not built 
up from single bits as a mosaic is built of single small 
stones. In a mosaic, there is no real connection be- 
tween the single stones; the case is very different with 
a structure like human personality or human character. 
None can suffer an influence without the rest being 
influenced too, and none is capable of existing by 
itself, independently of the rest. Individuals remain 
inexpressible and every quality of an individual bears 
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the quite unique stamp of the same individuality.* 


Ultimate Agent of All Activity 


Rudolf Allers states the relation of character to per- 
son and personality as follows: “A person acts by 
means of his personality according to his character.” 
Therefore, the ultimate agent of all activity is the 
substantial unit, the person. While the nature of the 
individual is fully determined by the soul, the in- 
dividual nature, existing in reality, including all the 
actual potential features is called the person.® 

Another extremely important factor of personality 
is man’s will, the power that controls emotional life 
and sensory impulses in the light of ideals of conduct.® 
In reacting to impressions, the individual may wel- 
come them, choose them, accept them or reject them, 
draw his mind away from them or open it to fulness of 
perception. Man can use his will to exploit his mental 
abilities to the utmost; he can cause his life experiences 
to serve the purpose that he outlines for himself; a 
man can actively shape his life, destiny, and personal- 
ity by means of this own will power.’ However, 
strength of will is not a constant—it depends very 
much on the goals presented to it; training of the will 
must be understood as training in the sense of values. 


Hierarchy of Values 


One’s sense of values leads to “morality.” In the 
intelligent ordering of his life, one must first set up a 
hierarchy of values. Divine values are, during our 
earthly pilgrimage, incarnated in psychological and 
social realities. Moral concepts inhibit impulses from 
flowing over into actions without the guidance and 
direction of reason. A man following an impulse 
towards moral perfection behaves differently from the 
one who wants only to keep up appearances. He is 
striving for his ideal and in the persuit of this ideal, 
the perfection of his personality holds a prominent 
place. 

In the development of the wholesome personality, 
social contacts are invaluable. Social behavior reveals 
the basic attitudes of an individual because society, as 
part of man’s immediate environment, is the natural 
atmosphere wherein he breathes. The potent influence 
of the constant and close personal contacts in religious 
life cannot be underestimated. All environmental in- 
fluences comprise factors capable of actualizing the 
potentialities of the individual.® These include the 
human influences to which the individual is exposed 
and subjected from birth on, whether personal, cul- 
tural, or economic. The cultural and economic forces 
operate to a large extent through the parents and their 
substitutes who bring up the child in certain ways 
because these are the accepted methods of the par- 
ticular culture into which he is born. They operate 
more directly through schools, religious training, the 
press, prevailing ideologies, and so on.” 

Man, in any walk of life, is striving for perfection; 
he seeks to actualize or to bring about real existence 
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of all the qualities existing only potentially within him- 
self.1 His great task remains the integration of be- 
havior adequate to meet the responsibilities of adult 
life. Personality is the last note which comes to the 
individual nature and makes it stand up for itself. 


Religious Life 


Religious life, through the free bounty of God, is a 
supernatural order proposed to man through which 
can be procured the most perfect realization one can 
conceive of the human personality.'* The triteness 
and injustice of the frequent comment that the reli- 
gious state is an escape from life can be refuted by 
anyone willing to view at close range the three vows 
constituting this state of perfection. Poverty, chastity, 
and obedience, which give the religious life its essen- 
tial quality, imply a coming to grips with life and with 
life at its roots. 

St. Thomas divides created goods into three great 
categories: the goods outside ourselves, the goods of 
the sense and of the heart, and lastly, the eminent good 
of our liberty. It is characteristic of Religious to forego 
every claim to things that can be possessed, every 
claim to the enjoyments of sense that are the source of 
the most powerful passions of the heart, and every 
claim to the use of that liberty to act at our pleasure. 
The whole of religious life is based on the idea of 
making affective detachment easier by a single stroke 
of effective detachment. The Religious effectively 
abandons the goods of this world—in short, everything 
that can be abandoned without making life itself 
impossible." 


Forward to Spiritual Maturity 


In religious life, the gifted and generous nature can 
attain complete self-realization. A healthy human na- 
ture in which the hierarchy of values has been re- 
spected will prove favorable soil from which holiness 
will spring; holiness is generally the fruit of genuine 
maturity, wisdom, and balance.'* Religious life favors 
character changes as it leads one forward to spiritual 
maturity. A soul that is inspired by the ardent search 
for perfection knows how to make all the duties of 
religious life serve that purpose. 

Since man can achieve consummation in God alone, 

(Continued on page 154) 
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ALT AR BOYS? Cc ASSOCKS Altar Boys’ Surplices of Superior 


Materials and Workmanship— 
: Soring t ie Ww d age 10 surplice f 9 
Fine Tailoring in Two Qualities—Two Styles Worscseand niveau ie ert 
Black, Cream, White and Red. SPECIFY WHAT AGES ARE WANTED. 
LOHMANN GARMENTS LOOK AND WEAR BETTER 


Specify regular or button style—State color desired. 
Sizes 6 and 7 to order; give front length from color to instep. 


Button Style 


Poplin Covette 
Age Front Back Chest Price Price 


8year 37inch 40inch 30inch $7.50 $ 9.00 

Qyear 39inch 42inch 32 inch : 9.25 

10 year 41inch 44inch 32 inch . 9.50 

ll year 43inch 46inch 33 inch ‘ 10.25 

12 year 45inch 48inch 34 inch 16:73 Se ee 
13 year 47inch 50inch 35 inch ; I ai ee eee 
l4 year 49inch 52inch 36 inch ‘ 12.10 tration) 

15 year Slinch 54inch 37 inch ; 12.75 . 

16 year S3inch 56inch 38 inch i 13.50 

17 year 55inch 58inch 39 inch : 14.75 

18 year 57inch 60inch 40 inch : 15.75 : eae. 
19 year S8inch 62inch 42 inch é Mae. “Nae ee eee 
20 year S8inch 62inch 43 inch ‘ 17.50 es eres 
2l year S57inch O6linch 44 inch ‘ 18.50 
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BOYS’ SWIFTON CASSOCKS 


Double Breasted in Covette and Poplin 


Poplin Covette 
Age Front Back Chest Price Price 


year 37 inch 40 inch 30 inch $ 9.10 $10.75 
year 39 inch 42 inch 32 inch 9.25 11.00 
year 41 inch 44 inch = 32 inch 9.40 11.20 
year 43 inch 46 inch 33 inch 9.90 12.25 
year 45 inch 48 inch 34 inch 10.75 12.75 
year 47 inch 50 inch 35 inch 11.00 13.00 
year 49 inch 52 inch 36 inch 11.40 13.50 
year 51 inch 54 inch 37 inch 12.00 14.75 
year 53 inch 456 inch 38 inch 12.65 15.50 
year 55 inch 58 inch 39 inch 13.50 16.25 
year 57 inch 60 inch 40 inch 14.00 17.00 
year 58 inch 62 inch 42 inch 15.00 18.35 
year 58 inch 62 inch 483 inch 16.00 18.75 
year 57 inch 61 inch 44 inch 17.00 19.75 


Church Goods Specialists With a Quality Reputation 


SAMPLE GARMENTS ON REQUEST 


THE E. M. LOHMANN COMPANY 


e ° Swifton Style 
Saint Paul, Minnesota Cus Maseanaiiianainadiain 
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Confirmation 
Robes by Moore 


You can help make Confir- 
mation a ceremony that in- 
delibly impresses its solem- 
nity in each young life. 
MOORE Confirmation 


Robes are: 


APPROPRIATE 


A quiet aura and colorful dignity helps to 
establish a reverent consciousness prior to 
and during The Ceremony, for a lasting im- 
Pression. 


ACCEPTED 


Designed, manufactured and rented nation- 
wide, to Catholic Churches and Schools by 
MOORE, only for Confirmation. (Not aca- 
demic commencement apparel.) 


BECOMING 


Well-fitting . . . drapes well too . . . because 
each child is supplied with an outfit accord- 
ing to his or her own individual measure- 
ments. 


Write for color brochure illustrating how MOM 
Confirmation yon save money for each family 
how MOORE 


th Cathedral | 
‘onfirmation Catalog cc14 


Contact nearest office 


E. R. MOORE CO. 


932 W. wae St., Chicago “ Ilinois 
268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
1641 N. Alllesandro St., 

Los ‘Angeles 26, Calif. 


ALSO MAKERS OF ne AND GOWNS . 
CHOIR ROBES . . . GIRLS GYM SUITS 
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TEACHER TO TEACHER 
IY BRIEF 


Thematic Unit 
On the Negro 


By Sister Mary Michaeline, S.S.]J., 
St. Gertrude High School, St. Clair 
Shores, Michigan 


ONCE UPON A CLASS PERIOD a mem- 
ber of my high school literature 
class asked his fellow students a 
simple question: “How would you 
react if a Negro family moved next 
door to you?” The question did not 
surprise me; the answers, however, 
did. I decided then and there that 
even Catholic students needed guid- 
ance in fully understanding the Ne- 
gro and his struggle for basic hu- 
man rights. True, these students 
knew the implications of the Doc- 
trine of the Mystical Body of Christ, 
had repeated them glibly time and 
time again. But they were sorely 
lacking in applying these to daily 
living. 

Here, I told myself, was the 
golden opportunity to introduce a 
thematic unit on the Negro—some- 
thing I had always wanted to do, 
but had never come to the point 
of doing. When I suggested we 
clear up conflicting opinions by 
reading biographies and novels 
dealing with the Negro, one stu- 
dent, bless his heart, remarked: 
“That's a good idea, Sister, We'll 
get to know the Negro as a real 
person. 


Selected a Theme 


So began our unit. We first se- 
lected a theme. Because of the var- 
ied interests of class members we 
decided “A study of the Negro and 
his accomplishments in the fields 
of science, medicine, sports, litera- 
ture, and education” best suited our 
purpose. Our next step was to 
choose objectives, and these re- 
solved themselves into four: (1) to 
gain deeper insight into the Negro 
as a person by a study of his ac- 


| complishments in American life; (2) 


to share this knowledge with others 


by group discussions; (3) in the 
light of these discussions to under. 
stand better the economic and so. 
cial problems that the Negro must 
cope with in his future life; (4) ta 
determine future patterns of be 
havior toward the members of mis 
nority groups, based on the teach 
ings of the Catholic Church. I gave 
each student a mimeographed copy 
of these, and also an inviting list of 
attractive, up-to-date novels and bie 
ographies, graciously compiled by 
our local librarian. 


Determine Discussions i 


After three weeks of intensive 
outside reading, with a daily dis: 
cussion of problems, questions; 
opinions, accruing from their reads 
ings, we decided on ways and meang 
to conduct class discussions, so that 
each member of the class could ae 
tively participate. A committee 
drew up a plan of five activities, 
Every student had to participate at 
least once; no class member could 
have active part in more that three: 
These activities included: (1) Panel 
discussions on the economic prob 
lems of the Negro; (2) dramatizat 
tion of an original skit based om 
the social inequality of the Negro; 
(3) class reading and discussion of 
Mare Connelly’s “The Green Pas 
tures”; (4) success symposium fea- 
turing the accomplishments of the 
Negro in the fields mentioned in 


~ 


the theme; (5) oral book reviews. 


Could See Results 


As the students participated in 
the above discussions I could see 
the results of their readings. Most 
of them had a more tolerant atti- 
tude. For example, those who be- 
fore the unit had declared that Ne- 
groes destroyed property, now knew 
that this is a fallacy when univer 
sally applied. As their reading had 
pointed out, these students had 
come to realize that the housing 
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Th rough The Book of Kn owledge Discover the modern Book of Knowledge! 


20 volumes of enrichment material for 


he will enter the wonderful classroom and library « Quick fact-finding 


cross-index plus 1869 concise fact entries « 


world of reading eile 6 and live 12,200 illustrations: big, dramatic bleed 


photographs, drawings, modern charts and maps 


in it the rest of his life. | «all in beautiful color and black and white. 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


The Children’s Encyclopedia 
A publication of THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC.° 2 West 45th Street, N. Y. 36, N.Y. 
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WARDROBE SYSTEMS _....,.., 
Chalkrobes® Corkrobe® 
Walluounts* 


Provide completely flexible wardrobe system 
that permits and efficiently adapts to, any Sun- 
day school layout. Saves space, answers the 
wraps problem, vides readily moveable 
screens and room dividers “chalk board” and 
“cork boards” always needed in schools. Shelves 
adjust to heights for every age go. Permits 
quick conversion of Fellowship into mul- 
tiple c’ 
* TRADE MARK 


—=~ WARDROBE RACKS 


-~ any length—fit in any avail- 

able space. Hold 4 coat hang- 

ers or 6 coat hooks per running 
foot. Matching off-floor shelf for 


. overehoes. wits for Bulletin 
VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


Pie teers eo . Chicago 9, Ill. 


Grade | to 4 Requirement 


for effective visual 
math teaching 


Pana-math is a versatile classroom counting 
frame for incidental learning of the important 
concepts of arithmetic. The ancient abacus is 
now adapted as a modern aid to visualize 
numbers, groups and relationships by actual 
arrangement of beads. Sturdily constructed of 
13/16” hardwood the frame has 10 removable 
push-spring rods each with 10 colorful beads. 
Specify Pana-math for all new or replacement 
counting frame equipment. (Pat. No. 2,655,737) 

* Time Teaching Clocks * Clock Dials 

* Magnetic Boards * Flannel Boards 

* Peg & Peg Boards * Jig Saw Puzzles 

* Ironing Boards * Stoves * Sinks 

* Refrigerators * Dutch Cabinets 

* Easels * Portable Black Boards 

* Black Boord Erasers * Basket Bottoms 

* Colored Wood Beads * Window Poles 


DAINTEE TOYS, INC. 


230.G STEUBEN STREET, BROOKLYN 5, N. Y 








| tional 
| problems 
| This trend places on home eco- 
| nomics education a grave respon- 
| sibility and offers it an opportunity 


conditions of the poorer class of Ne- 
groes are due to many contributing 
factors, such as low incomes, fear 
of white people to integrate with 
Negro families, and above all, dis- 
honest real estate agents. Many 
spoke of the injustices inflicted on 
the Negro by barring him from buy- 
ing a decent home, holding an im- 
portant position, seeking higher ed- 
ucation. They spoke enthusiastically 
of the poets, novelists, athletes, sci- 
entists, and great leaders they had 


| become acquainted with, through 


the reading of their life stories. I 
felt that in the future these students 


| would not so easily equate inferior- 
| ity and color. If it had done nothing 
| else, our thematic unit on the Negro 
| had succeeded in establishing a 
| friendly relationship between my 

literature class and the unknown 


Negro. 
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Should HOME ECONOMICS 


Be a Requirement? 


By Sister Dolorita Libs, O.S.B., 
Convent Immaculate Conception, 
Ferdinand, Indiana 


HoME ECONOMics has not always 
been identified by people in other 
fields of education in terms of its 


| primary interest in home-life edu- 
| cation. Perhaps that is why it plays 
| a minor role in the school curricu- 
| lum of today. 
| trends show a growing interest, to- 


However, recent 
day, in a more functional educa- 
program concerned with 
of present-day living. 


such as it has never had before. 

A school cannot be indifferent to 
the future of its students. In fact, 
Father Leen points out this great 
necessity by stating the school’s 
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positive obligation to help students 
look ahead: 


It is, of course, the obvious = 
of a school so to train the facul- 
ties of its pupils, so to inform their 
minds, so to equip them with 
knowledge, that when they em- 
bark on the training or studies 
on which their career depends, 
they may have every chance of 
securing a position suited to their 
tastes and abilities. 


Personal and Family Relations 


Formerly the knowledge and skill 
needed by a girl for future family 
living was taught her by her 
mother, as a form of apprentice 
training. Times have changed and 
with the changes which have oc 
curred in home life, the knowl 
edge and skills needed have also 
changed. Less is needed in the 
manipulative field and more in the 
field of personal and family rela 
tions.” 

Williamson and Lyle, authors of 
a high school text on homemaking, 
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explain why the school system is 
needed by saying: 


As the results of research are 
made known, the amount of in- 
formation concerning home ac- 
tivities grows faster than it can 
be transmitted to the home- 
maker. It is recognized in the 
field of nutrition that our knowl- 
edge changes almost overnight. 
In the field of child development 
and human relationships, the 
body of knowledge is also in- 
creasing rapidly. This is likewise 
true in other phases of homemak- 
ing, and it means that the home 
can no longer carry the full re- 
sponsibility for educating the 
prospective homemaker. The 
school recognizes its obligation 
and its opportunities and is work- 
ing to meet them.’ 


Boys Also 


Today we consider that home- 
making education is part of the 
work of the school as well as that 
of the mother, and there is an ever- 
growing awareness and recognition 
of a responsibility for educating 
boys also for their part in home- 
making. 

It is a questionable statement to 
say that home economics should be 
a requirement in high schools to- 
day. The needs of individual stu- 
dents vary. But the tendency to re- 
quire some home economics in the 
senior high school is increasing, 
justifiably, in many instances. This 
fact in itself is important only if the 
things we require are actually in- 
dispensable to twentieth-century 
American youth. 

A study of the more forward- 
looking programs in _ operation, 
whether elective or required, shows 
many to be rich and broad, empha- 
sizing family living.t Programs 
such as these are an answer to a 
general need today. 

These courses should fulfill the 
same need but need not always 
follow the same pattern of presen- 
tation in every locality, as Margaret 
Alexander points out: 


Homemaking education as it is 
offered in high schools of the 
United States today varies from 
state to state and from school to 
school. This is a healthy state of 
affairs, I believe. Life in our 
states and communities varies so 
much that we certainly don't 
want a fixed pattern used in every 
school, or even in the same 
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school year after year. There is, 
however, common acceptance of 
certain basic beliefs regarding 
homemaking education, and there 
are certain characteristics that a 
majority of our schools are trying 
to attain in high school homemak- 
ing education programs.® 


Safeguard Fundamenta! Unit 


No one need to prove that the 
family is considered the oldest hu- 
man institution in the world and 
the most important.® 

Interest in the Christian family is 
as old as Christianity itself. The 
Church, as we note from a study of 
the papal attitudes toward home 
and family, has always been aware 
of her deep responsibility to safe- 
guard this fundamental unit of 
society.? 

From this we conclude that em- 
phasizing family living should be a 
“must” in our educational program. 
In this rapidly changing world, we 
must educate in living, not for liv- 
ing; we must help students to live 
richly, fully, effectively for personal 
development and also for the pur- 
pose of improving Christian family 
living.® 


Many schools will find a home 
economics course in family living, 
a course including personal health 
and good grooming, foods and nu- 
trition, textiles and clothing, home 
management and child care, the 
answer to this need. But whether it 
is to be a special course or taught 
indirectly through other areas, high 
school teachers and principals must 
face the need for education in 
family living. It is a need that 
American schools today must 
answer. 


*Edward Leen, What Is Education? 
(New York: Sheed and Ward, 1944), 


p. 46. 

? Maude Williamson and Mary Stewart 
Lyle, Homemaking Education in the High 
School (New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., 1954), p. 43. *Ibid., p. 43- 


4, 

*Ivol Spafford, A Functioning Program 
of Home Economics (New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1948), p. 244. 

®> Margaret Alexander, “Trends in 
Homemaking Education in the High 
Schools of Today,” JHE, XL (October 
1955), 577-580. 

®°“The Family,” The World Book En- 
cyclopedia, Vol. VI, 1944. 

7 J. Roger Lyons, S. J., Our Place in the 
Christian Family (St. Louis, Missouri: 
The Queen’s Work, 1943), p. 3. 

® Williamson and Lyle, Op. cit., pp. 35, 
69. 





MUSIC FOR LIVING 


James L. Mursell 
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Jack M. Watson 


This new program for grades 1 through 6 


makes music a part of every child’s life. 


provides for enjoyment, for growth, for success. 


correlates music with the total school program. 


relates music to human values in today’s world. 


gives teachers complete auxiliary materials. 





Teacher’s Book for each grade. 
Ten records for each grade. 
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4 catechism oY 
Con ivmation 


by REV. JOHN J. MORRIS 


“*.. the solution to the problem of 
“What text shall I use in prepar- 
ing a class for the reception of the 
Sacrament of Confirmation?’ ... 
should prove a very valuable ad- 
dition to our catechetical litera- 
ture.” 


—Pastoral Life. 


*32 pp. *Illustrated. .25¢ 
*Quantity disc. ORDER NOW 


D. FARRELL CO. 


526 Marengo Avenue 
Forest Park, Illinois 


or your Catholic Bookstore. 
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each year on Bentley & Simon depend- 
able service and have for 43 years. 


Write for Booklet CA-1 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


| Martyr in Tibet. By Robert Loup, 


translated from the French by 
Charles Davenport (David Mc- 
Kay Company, New York, pages 
238; price $3.75). 


Martyr in Tibet is a story of a 


| life of generosity and sacrifice in 
| spreading the kingdom of God in 
| the mission fields and the final sacri- 


fice of the life of Father Maurice 


| Tornay, a member of the renowned 
| order of the Saint Bernard monks 
| of Switzerland. The story opens in 
_a poetic Alpine setting describing 
_ the early life of little Maurice in 
| picturesque Switzerland. He was a 
| peasant’s son who learned very 


young to love the meadows and the 
mountains and the edelweiss and 


| also to respect those who had their 
| hands calloused with hard and hon- 
| est toil. The village church in which 


he was baptized in 1910 held a 
wonderful fascination for him, first 
of all because it was the house of 


| God, and secondly because it con- 
| tained wood and stone and reflected 


the honest work of the artisan and 
the craftsman. In that village 
church Maurice decided to conse- 
crate his young life to God and 
labor for the glory of God by rescu- 


| ing travellers in the remote passes 


of the mountains, in a monastery of 


| the Saint Bernard monks. 


Even before ordination, Maurice 
Tornay volunteered to go as a mis- 


| sionary to build a hospice for travel- 


lers on a big pass between China 
and Tibet in a strange and hostile 


| land among strange and _ hostile 
| lamas. 


With characteristic drive 
and courage he mastered the Ti- 


| betan language and was able to as- 
| sume the duties of pastor of the 


only Christian village inside Tibet. 
After many struggles with the ene- 
mies of truth, struggles which 


| sometimes seemed to reach the pro- 


portions of the struggles between 


| the good and the bad angels at the 


beginning of things. Father Tornay 
was finally cast out of the village 
with his faithful man _ servant, 
Dossy. When the diabolical fury of 
the enemy abated, friendly rescue 
parties went out in search of the 


pastor. They found him after a two- 
day search. “In the trampled grass 
at the edge of the woods lay the 
stark naked, bloodstained corpses, 
Both men were stretched out, pale 
and rigid in death. Besides the bul- 
let wounds, Dossy had a large 
sword slash through his right shoul- 
der. Father Tornay had been shot 
three times in the chest, once in the 
forearm, and once in the temple; 
his eyes were torn out; one leg was 
raw with wounds.” 

Whether he was tortured ‘or 
beaten to death will always remain 
a mystery. His heroic death is re- 
corded in the book of life. Father 
Maurice Tornay in 1949, at the age 
of thirty-nine, gave his life for God 
and “Greater love than this no man 
hath.” 

MorTHer Francis Recis ConweLt, 
O.S.U. 


Singing the Liturgy. By Sister Mari- 
etta, S.N.J.M. (Bruce Publishing 
Company, Malwaukee, 1956; 
pages 315; price $4.50). 


The papal documents of Pius X 
and Pius XI, the Mediator Dei and 
the more recent encyclical on 
church music by Pius XII, have 
made the liturgical movement a 
matter which no faithful follower 
of Christ can ignore. 

Singing the Liturgy summarizes 
some of the points contained in the 
Mediator Dei. These points are 
papal injunctions concerning active 
participation in the Holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass. 

Such participation _ involves 
several factors making separate, 
practical demands of each person. 
The starting point of the demands 
is holiness; the possession of sancti- 
fying grace; and its constant in- 
crease in the soul. Thus the liturgy 
of the Mass is meant to be a guide 
of Christian living; to increase the 
Christ-life within us; and to it 
crease the grace to live according to 
the model of Christian living pre 
sented there. 

If the laity enter more fully into 
the Christian living shown in the 
Mass they will play a greater role 
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The substance and direction of a Catholic philosophy of literature— 


CARDINAL NEWMAN EDITION Pdvenrtures 


in LITERATURE SERIES 


Throughout the four books of the Cardinal Newman Edition, the 
editors have sought to include literature that is both Catholic and catho- 
lic. In the teaching aids—study questions, reading lists, introductions, 
vocabulary studies, footnotes, and glossaries — they have incorporated 
whatever they felt was necessary to satisfy the requirements of Catholic 
high schools. 













The Catholic editors responsible for the 
Cardinal Newman Edition are Sister 
Marie Theresa, S.C.; Brother Basilian 
Richard, F.S.C.; Sister Anna Mercedes, 
S.C.; and the Reverend Leo F. Halpin. 
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English Workshop 


Program 








9th and 10th grades 
Warriner’s HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH: Book One 
¢ ENGLISH WORKSHOP WORKBOOKS, 9 and 10 


llth and 12th grades 
Warriner’s HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH: Book Two 
¢ ENGLISH WORKSHOP WORKBOOKS, 11 and 12 


© Alternate editions of the ENGLISH WORKSHOP Workbooks available 


For examination copies or for further information about the above 


texts, please write Leonard E. Sullivan, Catholic Text Department. 
pre- 








HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY ~° 383 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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in the Church’s social action, thus 
living her life of prayer. In read- 
ing the text of the sacred liturgy, 
and joining in the offering of the 
Mass, will come the urge to unite 
with Christ in extending that king- 
dom which He will one day give to 
His Father. 

Sister Marietta’s main objective 
has been to translate into fact the 
fervent wish of the Holy See that 
“the chant be restored to popular 
use.” For this reason she has de- 
signed the book as a text for a four 
year class plan for students of the 
sung liturgy. While it is practicable 
for adults of all ages it is especially 
fine for high schools, colleges, and 
novitiates. 

The text is divided into ten chap- 
ters the first of which gives in a 
dozen pages a clear and concise ex- 
planation of the mechanics of Gre- 
gorian chant. The next two chapters 
deal with the importance of, and 
the need of, the liturgy for the glory 
of God and the sanctifying of souls. 
This is followed by an explanation 
of the liturgy and its music. The 
next ninety pages treat of five 
periods in the history of the sung 


Noble’s 


liturgy: first, the formative years 
until A.D. 600; second, the period 
of diffusion and perfection; third, 
the time of decadence of the chant; 
fourth, the loss of Gregorian chant; 
fifth, the period of the present time 
which began about 1850 and which 
we may consider the period of 
restoration of the chant. Another 
chapter is an outline of the liturgy 
of the High Mass which, while it 
does not go into every detail, yet 
covers the matter sufficiently for 
most students and will stimulate 
others to further reading. The three 
remaining chapters cover rhythm, 
modality and psalmody, and the 
last, a suggested comparative study. 

This comparative study shows 
how the chant, as found in the 
propers of the various feasts of the 
liturgical year can be a means of 
grace. The praying and singing of 
plainsong, and therefore of the 
liturgy in general, express more 
shades of meaning and a richer 
gradation of feeling than is gen- 
erally recognized. By comparing a 
few feasts the author shows the 
wonderful possibilities of such com- 
parative study. 
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Now used in Catholic 
Schools Coast to Coast 


) popular writing series stresses Catholic 
religious words and teachings. 


w 
Grade Writing Book 


HOA Our Seventh Grade Writing Book 
©, ALSO CORRELATED HANDWRITING MATERIALS 
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Order Now or Ask for Catalog CE 


Examination Copies Sent Upon Request to 
Cathol Principals 


NOBLE & NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 


Over 50 years, Books Providing Better Education 


67 Irving Place, 
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If one considers Singing the 
Liturgy in the light of a textbook 
the appendixes will carry added 
value. Appendix one contains some 
forty topics for special study and 
class report. The second gives inter- 
linear translations for all common 
chants in general use. A very ex- 
tensive bibliography further in- 
creases the text’s value. 

The more thoroughly one studies 
Singing the Liturgy the more one 
realizes it is a work that has not 
been hastily put together, but is the 
result of eighteen years of experi- 
mentation and careful revision. 


SisTeR Kevin Kerwin, S.S]J. 


A Guide for the Study of Excep. 
tional Children. By Williard 
Abraham (Porter Sargent, 11 
Beacon St., Boston, 8, Mass; 
pages xii, 276; price $3.50). 


With the formation of parents’ 
groups as well as_ educational 
groups throughout the country for 
the study of handicapped children, 
a need has arisen for a guide in 
proper procedures in order to get 
the most out of such group work. 
This guide adequately and fully 
supplies this need. Full outlines and 
suggestions are given for the con- 
ducting of workshops in this rela- 
tively new field. Earl C. Kelley 
gives the basic ingredients of a 
short workshop. General workshop 
information from the U. S. Office of 
Education is given. Oral reports, 
group or individual, are discussed 
and suggestions given for the or- 
ganizing of a workshop on the 
exceptional child. Many are 
plunged into this exploratory work 
without previous experience and 
they should find this guide a work- 
able handbook. 

Special cases isolated for group 
or workshop study with full instrue- 
tions for conducting a workshop in 
each with all needed data are: bi- 
lingual children, emotionally and 
socially maladjusted children, gifted 
children, children with hearing 
problems, the mentally retarded, 
crippled children, children with 
speech problems, and the visually 
handicapped. Among the resources 
and aids provided are helpful per 
odicals, organizations and _institr 
tions, films related to exceptional 
children, word roots in the vocabu- 
lary connected with the subject 
a glossary of terms and state cert 
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as consultant to the 
authors of the series 


GOD’S WORLD 


the elementary science program 
for Catholic schools. 






























A complete series, grades 1-8, 
will be ready in early spring. 
Books 1-6 available now. 
























The series GOD’S WORLD, is under 
the general direction of the 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Leo M. Byrnes, 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Diocese of Mobile. 














































TOOLS FOR A LIFE OF SERVICE 


Carlyle once said, ‘““The true epic of our times is not ‘arms 
and the man,’ but ‘tools and the man,’ an infinitely wider 
kind of epic.’”’” For you who prepare youth for full and useful 
lives, the American Technical Society presents this fall list 
of new and revised teaching tools. 








1. RADIO-TELEVISION AND BASIC ELECTRONICS: Oldfield 
This brand new text is a really modern exposition of the 
fundamentals of electronics, with emphasis on radio-TV. 
$4.95 


BUILDING TRADES BLUEPRINT READING: 
Dalzell-Battenberg-Paul 

Revised third edition of the popular text considers new 
construction methods, tools, materials, and ideas. $2.75 


3. MACHINE TRADES BLUEPRINT READING. Ihne-Streeter 
This revision makes a good book even better. $2.95 


4. CABINETMAKING AND MILLWORK: Dahi-Wilson 
Layout and construction methods for chests, drawers, 
and cabinets are features of this enlarged new edition. 


$6.50 
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5. AUTOMOTIVE BRAKES AND POWER TRANSMISSION 
SYSTEMS: Frazee-Billiet-Eshelman 
Full coverage of operating principles, trouble shooting, 
and maintenance procedures for all types. $6.95 


L) Please send me on-approval the books numbered .......... : 


[] Please send free packet advertised in the September issue of 
this magazine. 
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Dept. W261, 848 E. 58th St., Chicago 37, Ill. 
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TEXTBOOKS 


OUR LADY’S HIGHWAY TO HISTORY 
WORKBOOK SERIES 


A five-volume series for use in Grades 4-8 of Parochial Schools. 
By 
The Sisters of ne Joseph of Boston, Mass., under the Direction of Sister 
M. Francis R C.J.S., and Sister M. Lorraine, C.S.J. Community 
Supervisors. dttorcin=Chict, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Timothy F. O'Leary, 
Ph.D., Superintendent of Schools, Archdiocese of Boston. 
List Net 
PRESENT ROADS. For upper grades. Covers U.S. History 
from the Spanish-American War to the 
present day. 128 pages. $0.76 $0.57 
MODERN ROADS. ~— upper grades. Covers U.S. History 
= the Civil wa to Spanish-American 
War. 96 pag .60 45 
EARLY ROADS. For neamoeiate grades. Covers U.S. 
History from the Revolution to the Civil 
Wer. 96 pages. 
DISCOVERED ROADS. For intermediate grades. Covers U.S. 
History from discovery of America to the 


60 45 
Revolution. 96 pages. .60 45 
60 


ANCIENT ROADS. For intermediate grades. Covers Old 
World History to the discovery of Amer- 
ica. 96 pages. 

TEACHER'S KEY. Containing answers and scoring plan — 
all of the above books, 128 pages. 
$1.00. Gratis with dale for workbooks. 

Each book bound in heavy paper covers. Size 8” x 11” 


FEATURES 


© Adapted for use with any series of U.S. History textbooks. 
© Wea < visualized activities to stimulate pupil interest. 
© Easy scoring method makes for simplicity in marking pupil’s work. 


© Wide variety of activities to help pupils retain and coordinate the important fests of 
U.S. History. 


FATHER McGUIRE’S CATECHISM SERIES 


For the 8 Grades of Elementary Schools. Official Revised 
Baltimore Catechism 1941. With Study Helps. Illustrated. 


45 


Net 
No. 0 — 4 ANNUNZIATA'S First Communion Catechism (Grades 1-2), $0.97 
No. 1 — FATHER McGUIRE'S Baltimore Catechism (Grades 3-5), 144 pages 36 
No. 2 — = tae McGUIRE'S Baltimore Catechism with Mass (Grades 6-7), 43 


256 pa 
No, 3 — FATHER. CONNELL’S Baltimore Catechism (Grade 8), 384 pages 
adele a ta eri tare ain tmurksie oe 0a hea Wacsiocd Paper, Net $0.75, Cloth, 1.50 
Syllabus Father McGuire's ay me By Sr. Mary Philip, 
. Francis, Peekskill, Y. 48 pages—12 mo. — paper 
7 . «Gratis on Arwen Bag order with adoption of series...each 25 


THE NEW CONFRATERNITY EDITION 
REVISED BALTIMORE CATECHISM No. 3 


Official Revised Edition, 1949. With summarizations of Doctrine and 
Study Helps by Rev. Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R., S.T.D. For use of 


soeer grades, high schools, study clubs, etc. 320 pages. Paper, Net, 
72; Cloth, Net, $1.26. 


LIVING MY RELIGION SERIES 


A COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED —— SERIES 
FOR THE 8 GRADE 


By Right Rev. T William R. Kelly, LL.D., cai Rev. Msgr. Edmund 
J. Goebel, Ph.D., Sister Mary Imelda, S.L., A. ‘B., in association with the 
Author of “I Teach Catechism’’—Right Rev. Msgr. M. A. Shumacher, 
M.A., Litt.D. Integrated with the Entire New Baltimore Catechism 
Official Revised Confraternity Edition, 1941. 


Net 
PRIMER — OUR HEAVENLY FATHER, 96 pages. Grade 1a. Paper, $0.5 
BOOK 1 — LIVING IN GOD'S LOVE, 160 pages. Grade 1b... Cloth 
BOOK 2— LIVING BY GOD'S LAW, 212 pages. Grade 2. C 
BOOK 3 — LIVING IN GOD'S GRACE, — pages. Grade 3.. Cloth, 
BOOK 4— LIVING FOR 


GOD, Grade 4 Cloth 
BOOK 5 — LIVING THROUGH GODS GIFTS, 354 pages. oo 7 Cloth, 


4 


BOOK 6 — LIVING IN GOD'S CHURCH, 384 pages. Grade Cloth, 
BOOK 7 — LIVING FOR TRIUMPH, 384 pages. Grade 7...... Cloth, 
BOOK 8 — LIVING FOR HOLINESS, 352 pages. Grade 8..... Cloth, 


oo pbsbcicheiches 
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Syllabus and Teachers Manual for 8 Grades...........-.-0eeeeeeeee 
Gratis on introductory order with adoption of series. 


JOHNSON BIBLE HISTORY SERIES 


A COMPLETE COURSE FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
Right re Msgr. ween Johnson, Ph.D., Rev. Jerome D. Hannan, D.D., 
M. Dominica, o.S. U., Ph.D. 





Net 
THE BIBLE STORY (Grades 3-4)........... 20: cece cece eee e ee eeeeeeee $1.56 
BIBLE HISTORY (Grades 5-6). ...... 2... eee ccc cece eect eeeeeeeeneees 1.71 
THE STORY OF THE CHURCH (Grades 7-8).......-..--secereeeeees 1.92 
CHURCH HISTORY TESTS. For use with ‘The Story of the Church”...... 1.11 


GILMOUR BIBLE HISTORY SERIES 


A COMPLETE COURSE FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
Right Rev. Richard Gilmour, D.D. 


BIBLE STORIES (Lower Grades)... ..... 2... eee ceeeneeeceeeeeces Cloth, $0. 
GILMOUR'S BIBLE HISTORY (Upper Grades)..........----++++- Cloth, 1 


AT YOUR LOCAL BOOKSTORE OR FROM 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. 


6-8 Barclay St. New York 8, N. Y. 
Telephone: Algonquin 4-3053 
BOSTON 10 © CHICAGO 6 © CINCINNATI 1 © SAN FRANCISCO 3 
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fication requirements. A  distin- 
guishing feature are the short pieces 
of inspirational or dramatic nature 
that highlight an aspect of what it 
is like to be an exceptional child. 
Among the institutions described 
in detail are Arizona’s model Chil- 
dren’s Colony for the Mentally Re- 
tarded and the Verde Valley School 
near Sedona, Arizona, for children 
with I.Q.’s of 110 and over. One out 
of every eight children will deviate 
and attract attention by being “dif- 
ferent”—mentally, emotionally or 


BEST 


physically. There is a “different” 
child born in every third family—so 
the problem of understanding and 
helping them strikes home. 


Naomi GILPATRICK 


The Church of Silence in Slovakia. 
By Theodore J. Zubek, O.F.M., 
S.T.D. (John J. Lach, 2006 
Schrage Ave., Whiting, Ind.; 
$3.50). 


The best evaluation of a docu- 
mented study of contemporary 
events can be made only after a 
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glance at the author’s qualifications 
for the task he has chosen. Cer 
tainly from this standpoint there ig 
nothing lacking in Father Zubek’s 
book about Slovakia. He received 
his higher education in Croatia and 
Slovakia; was a professor in a Slo 
vakian seminary from 1941 to 1950; 
was first arrested by the Commu. 
nists in 1947; and, on his second 
arrest by the Reds in 1950, was 
jailed in a concentration camp for 
priests in Svaty Benadik, Slovakia, 
Father Zubek knows whereof he 
writes. 

After an artful escape from his 
captors, the Franciscan professor 
lived in the Slovak anti-Communist 
underground for 10 months, crossed 
the border into Austria in 1951, and 
finally came to the United States 
that same year. 

The authors purpose, well 
achieved, I think, is “to show docu.’ 
mentarily the Communist measures 
which were and still are employed 
to enslave the Church.” And Father 
Zubek’s ultimate aim in this pres 
entation is to enable “Catholics of 
the free world to learn in detail 
about the present Communist 
tactics in persecuting the Church” 
so that they “may learn even from 
the mistakes of the Catholics in 
Czecho-Slovakia, who sometimes 
unwittingly and innocently aided 
the Communists by not completely 
evaluating their danger and 
cunning.” 

An interesting point is brought 
out by the Slovak priest in his fore- 
word regarding the differences be- 
tween the Czechs and the Slovaks. 
With a bit of understandable pride, 
he declares that “the reaction of the 
traditionally religious Slovaks to 
the Communist anti-religious ac- 
tivities was always much stronger 
than that of the Czechs.” 

The author is neither over-pessi- 
mistic nor over-optimistic. He 
strives to be realistic. “There are 
many instances,” he writes, “df 
heroic resistance to Communist 
pressure in my country. But the 
harsh reality is that the Communist 
ruthlessness and cunning inflicted 
very serious wounds upon the 
Church organization in Czech 
Slovakia” (p. 11). 

Father Zubek describes with te 
gret the subtleness with which Red 
tyranny first reached out to smother 
Catholicity. Even faithful Catholics, 


in some instances, were almost wil: 
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ing to subscribe to certain Soviet 
programs because of the pleasant 
light in which plans were proposed 
to the people. 

But the Communist scourge was 
as effective as it was unrelenting. 
Seminaries of the Religious were 
liquidated April 13, 1950. The Greek 
Catholic Church was suppressed in 
Slovakia, and ceased to be a legal 
entity, April 28, 1950. All other semi- 
naries were abolished by govern- 
ment decree of July 14, 1950. 

And then the Reds instituted a 
“re-educational” course for semi- 
narians in the summer of 1950. 

The “patriotic priests”—clerical 
apostates to Redism— were the next 
Communist establishment, and soon 
Catholic chanceries, the seats of 
local ecclesiastical authority, were 
filled with government hirelings. 

A great blow to the morale of the 
Slovak Catholic body came with the 
taking of an “oath of loyalty” to 
the government by six Bishops in 
March 1951. This episcopal recog- 
nition of “the validity of the laws of 


the State” presents a poser to the | 


author. 

Father Zubek points out that “the 
Communists no doubt exerted pres- 
sure on the Bishops, as Reds do so 
well.” And “it is certain that when 
the Bishops took the oath of loyalty, 
their intentions were good—to 
rescue what could be rescued of 
the structure of the Church.” But 
the fact remains that the bishops’ 
example, no matter how explain- 
able, was a disappointment to many 
good priests, who had emulated 
their Shepherds’ heroism. 

Another Red slogan regarded the 
“wonderful care” taken of the 
the Church and religion by Com- 
munism. The people’s democratic 
regime, it was pointed out, “gives 
priests such salaries as they never 
before received.” The regime also, 
the Reds prated, repairs churches 
and builds new ones. ; 

But, Father Zubek reminds the 
reader, the Reds “neglect to men- 
tion that the Communist regime has 
confiscated all ecclesiastical prop- 
erty, or that they expect the Church 
to serve them slavishly in return for 
their ‘care’ of the Church.” 

It must make a priest like Father 
Zubek seethe inside, or grow cold 
with apprehension, when he hears 
an unthinking American say that 
“maybe the Communists are not so 
bad after all.” Rev. R. E. KExeisEn 
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How to Exploit the Great Teaching Potential of the Liturgy 


By Sr. Mary Teresita, S.H.F., Holy Family Motherhouse, 890 Hayes St., San Francisco 17, Calif. 


CHRISTIAN AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION is as old as the 
Church. Because the Bishops of the early Christian era 
wanted to get across the idea that the sacraments not 
only signify what they effect but also effect what they 
signify, the prayers and ritual surrounding these sacred 
signs were designed to teach the catechumens the pur- 
pose and effects of the sacraments. Each audible word, 
each visible sign, each action of minister and candi- 
date was intended to impress the mind with the special 
purpose of the particular sacrament being admin- 
istered. 


Meanings Obscured 


Time, with its changes of customs and language, has 
greatly obscured the meaning of the ceremonies and 
has also somewhat destroyed the social character of 
the liturgy. Our churches are so vast and the congre- 
gations so large, in many cases, that the faithful are 
far removed from the minister of the sacrament. The 
language of the liturgy is no longer the familiar lan- 
guage of the people. The prayers of the priest, said in 
Latin, become almost a purely private affair. But 
even with these handicaps the pedagogical value of 
the liturgy is unquestionable. “In instructing the people 
in the divine truths and raising them to spiritual and 
interior joys,” said Pius XI, “the splendors of the liturgy 
are more efficacious than documents of the ecclesias- 
tical magisterium and even more important.” 

Thanks to our Holy Father, Pius XII, now gloriously 
reigning, the use of the vernacular in some portions of 
the liturgy is restoring its rich meaning to the laity. 
The restored Holy Week with its more appropriate 
arrangement of time and the invitation to a greater 
lay participation was hailed with great enthusiasm. 
It made front page news in one of the New York Cath- 
olic papers that called the restored Holy Week the 
“greatest Eucharistic Congress the world has ever 
witnessed” as the tremendous increase in Communions 
in that one diocese alone indicated. This is an excellent 
example of what a still more complete lay participation 
will eventually mean. 


Running Commentary 


Understanding and appreciation along with con- 


146. 


venient hours are important factors in “living with the 
Church” which is the meaning of the liturgy. A rum 
ning commentary during the administration of the 
sacraments, as is often given in the case both in the 
ordination of priests and the consecration of a Bishop, 
is an excellent way to impart this understanding and 
foster appreciation. It is an excellent way to use the 
liturgy in its teaching capacity. There the Church, the 
divinely appointed teacher, is attacking the senses of 
sight, hearing and feeling. The people are seeing, hear- 
ing and doing. Aristotle tells us “there is nothing in 
the intellect that was not first in the senses.” This is 
as true today as it was in the time of Aristotle. A study 
of how we learn was conducted by Northwestern Uni 
versity. Its findings are used widely by the United 
States Navy: 


10% by hearing 
30% by reading 
50% by seeing 
90% by doing 


More Senses, More Vivid 


Obviously the more senses we attack and the more 
vivid our presentation, the more effective our teach 
ing will be. And this is what the Church does in her 
liturgy. Effective methods are being used in many 
churches where a priest or a seminarian during relé 
gious vacation school or mission gives a running comer 
mentary on the Mass including simplified prayers if 
the case of children. This helps the laity to understand 
and participate in the great action that is taking placg 
the Holy Sacrifice of Calvary. But these occasions 
are all too rare and for obvious reasons. There are 
just not enough priests. And yet the liturgy was it 
tended for our instruction as well as to be a powerful 
vehicle of God’s grace] 

The simple but well-chosen prayers of the ritual 
often tie up the present action of the priest with 2 
similar action of Christ in the Sacred Scripture. This 
forcefully brings home the close connection between 
Christ and His ambassador. Take for example the 
anointing of the ears with saliva during baptism. The 
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priest utters Christ’s own words used to restore hear- 
ing to the deaf. “Ephpheta, Be thou opened.” He 
hereby indicates the opening of the ears of the neo- 
phyte’s soul to the word of God. If the Sacred Scrip- 
ture is used freely to teach doctrine, if the words and 
personality of Christ are made familiar to the children 
through the Gospel narrative the interplay between 
the liturgical prayers of the Church and her teachings 
will greatly enrich both prayers and doctrinal teach- 
ing. 


How Bring Ceremony into Classroom? 


But how can we bring the actual ceremony into our 
classrooms and still keep it in its proper setting? How 
can we use the prayers in the vernacular to teach our 
children and adults the practical purposes of the 
liturgy, of each sacrament which we meet on life’s way 
from birth to death? How can we, in other words, ex- 
ploit the fine teaching power contained in this veri- 
table reservoir of Catholic doctrine and morality? 

The answer seems to be in uniting the methods of 
the early Church with the modern media of teaching. 
This is being accomplished in the cases referred to 
above namely the explanation during the ceremony. 
But because of its obvious obstacles, we have devised 
another way. Live photographs of each step of the 
ceremony, with a running commentary on synchro- 
nized recordings seems to be an excellent way of bring- 
ing the liturgy into a teaching situation. It allows for 
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teacher-emphasis on certain points to suit the mental 
and spiritual level of the class. It also provides for im- 
mediate follow-up with discussions and questions. 


Close-up Photography Even More Effective 


The close-ups bring the class nearer to each action 
of the ceremonies than they would be if the children 
were present in the Church. The significance of the 
prayers and actions is carefully explained by the nar- 
rator. The filmstrip has the advantage of being run a 
second time without the record as slowly as the teacher 
desires as she makes her own remarks or provokes 
discussion. 

How many times have you been present at a 
crowded ordination ceremony and wished you could 
bring your whole class to be there for the majestic 
soul-stirring beauty of the administration of this pow- 
erful sacrament? As the youthful group of ordinands 
move up the aisle of the cathedral and the cere- 
mony sweeps on to its sudden climax, the imposition 
of hands, have you wished your boys could be present 
so that some would be inspired to follow in the foot- 
steps of these new priests? As the prayers of the age 
old ritual ask for the grace to use each power explicitly 
given, how you have wished your boys and girls could 
be present so as to appreciate more fully the power 
and dignity of the priesthood. For here the identity 
of the Ambassador is almost completely submerged in 
the power and personality of the Great High Priest, 
Jesus Christ! Or as the newly anointed gives his par- 
ents his first priestly blessing have you not thought 
what an inspiration such a scene would be for some of 
the future mothers and fathers in your class? 


Filmstrip: Rite of Holy Orders 


The careful planning, the perfect timing, and excel- 
lent photography in The Rite of Holy Orders* has 
made it possible to bring this atmosphere into your 
classroom. The patience and generosity of the presid- 
ing prelate, Most Reverend Hugh A. Donohoe, D.D., 
Auxiliary Bishop of San Francisco, in posing for the 
close-ups outside of the ceremony have brought a 
minutia of exact detail into the film. We are deeply 
indebted to His Excellency for his cooperation. 

The script carries the imprimatur of our beloved 
Archbishop, Most Reverend J. J. Mitty, D.D., Arch- 
bishop of San Francisco. The entire series on the sacra- 
ments is under the doctrinal supervision of His Ex- 
cellency, Most Reverend Hugh A. Donohoe, D.D, 

How many times has the average lay person been 
present at a baptism when he could fully appreciate 
all the significant actions and powerful prayers that 
were said over him that made him a child of God? 
And so on through the rest of the sacraments. 

These are some of the things we are trying to do in 
our Sacraments in Sound Filmstrip presented by Holy 
Family College, 890 Hayes St., San Francisco 17, Calif. 
~ ® Copies of The Rite of Holy Orders may be obtained yy 


a ~ Fearon Publishers, 2450 Filmore St., San Francisco 
Calif. 
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Presented by CAVE 


CAVE EVALUATES Audio-Visual Materials 


By Rev. Michael F. Mullen, C.M., CAVE vice president, St. John’s University, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Part |: Nature of Evaluation 


“Cul BONO—WHAT Goop Is 1T?” This is a question asked 
of anything in life, and when asked is a sign that a 
human being is present. Man by his very nature con- 
tinually evaluates, he does so automatically, often times 
unaware that he is so doing. Since he who reads, eval- 
uates what he reads, we present an outline so that you 
may know the purpose of this article. There are three 
points to be considered, grouped around three little 
words: what, why, how. This article, in two parts, will 
concern itself with the nature, motives, and means for 
evaluations, with specific reference to the function of 
the Catholic Audio-Visual Educators Association. The 
following questions are proposed: (1) what are eval- 
uations of audio-visual materials? (2) why should 
CAVE evaluate them? and (3) how will CAVE evalu- 
ate them? An attempt will be made to answer the first 
question in this section, the other section appearing 
in a following issue will attempt an answer to the 
second and third. 


The Nature of Evaluation 


An evaluation is a judgment on the worth of a thing. 
For example, a person takes his watch to a jeweler 
for an appraisal of its value. The questions asked are, 
first, is it worth anything? and secondly, how much 
is it worth? By this action, of course, the inquirer is 
taking for granted the jeweler’s knowledge and special 
skill in his field. In fact the jeweller himself already 
has been evaluated with regard to competence and 
trustworthiness even before he is approached. Every 
evaluation, then, is the endeavor to measure the effec- 
tiveness with which an object achieves its purpose. 
For that reason it is supposed that the evaluator not 
only knows the nature of a thing but also the effective- 
ness of the thing in relation to its purpose. This 
process, of course, involves implicitly the comparison 
of one thing with others of the same kind. 

Since evaluations are judgments of comparative 
worth, a difficulty arises because comparisons often are 
dangerous. At times they will evoke injured expres- 
sions of hurt, and at other times smiles of triumph, 
depending upon how the judgments affect the per- 
sons involved. However, it is impossible to avoid 
evaluation. We judge others continually, and in turn 
are judged by them. Friendships are based on them, 
and then too, they often result in enmities. A person’s 
judgment of himself is often faulty, for he is too close 
to himself, and on a natural level, too self-centered. 
His rating for himself runs rather close to one hundred 
per cent, that of his friends perhaps around eighty 
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| that the Catholic Audio-Visual Educators Asso- | 


(that sometimes is why they are his friends) and that 
of his enemies around twenty per cent. The fact is 


It will be welcome news to all Catholic teachers 


| ciation (CAVE) has been active in organizing for 

| the evaluation of audio-visual materials. When 

| one realizes that the association is comprised of 
active teachers, administrators, and supervisors 
who must superimpose their labors of love for 

| CAVE on an otherwise full-time academic sched- | 

| ule, the past year’s efforts and results take on | 

large stature. 

Apart from periodic meetings of the CAVE 
officers and directors, the formation of evaluating 
committees grew out of correspondence. Accept- 
ance of an invitation to participate in an evaluat- 
ing committee would, in most instances, be con- 
tingent on the consent of a provincial superior as 
well as of the Religious invited, with more corre- 
spondence needed, if not also a wait for a per- 
sonal conference at visitation time. 

CAVE will present, in these monthly pages, the 
evaluations of films and filmstrips prepared by 
the several evaluating committees. Before doing 
so, CAVE wishes to offer a statement of guiding 
principles that these several committees have set 
before themselves under the direction of the gen- | 
eral chairman, Rev. Michael F. Mullen, C.M., of | 
St. John’s University, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Here, then, is a clarification of the answer to 
the first of three questions that the several chair- 
men asked themselves as guidance for themselves 
in their work of evaluation. The exposition of the 
answers to the final two questions will follow in a 
subsequent issue. With the answer to the three 
questions before him, the reader will know what 
the CAVE Seal of Approval implies. 

That the first tangible results accomplished by 
the first CAVE evaluating committee to be or- 
ganized may not be hidden under a bushel, a 
detailed report from the Chicago committee will 
be interpolated herein, or will supplement these 
pages, as soon as the report is complete. It will 
tell of the cooperation of the committee and the 
producer, Coronet Instructional Films, in the 
preparation by the latter firm of a Catholic ver- 
sion of the 22-minute film: The Life of Christ in 
Art. The work of the committee and that of the 
producer needs not so much admiration as ac- 
tion. Here is a film to be used extensively in 
Catholic schools. 
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that very often one’s enemies are closer to the truth. 
But closets to the truth should be the judgment of the 
impartial observer. Humiliation can arise from this, 
but sometimes from humiliation comes humility, which 
is a knowledge of the truth, and life demands that 
sooner or later the truth be known. 


| Evaluations in Life 


Evaluations belong to the life functions of all who 
can know and desire, and therefore want to possess, 


| Evaluations of a sort are made in the animal kingdom. 


They are to be found whereever humans gather. 
Angels, good and bad, make their evaluations. God 


| Himself is the Final Absolute Evaluator of the intelli- 
| gent creatures He has brought into being, whom He 
| preserves in being, and whom He will finally judge. 


Through instinct the animal evaluates objects ac- 


_ cording to their biological value for the preservation of 
| the individual or the species. God takes care of this 
| for the animal by implanting in its nature an estimative 
| power or sensitive prudence by which it is enabled to 
| feed and breed as long as God wants. The animal 
| knows not the reason why, but it does have the know- 
| how in the struggle for existence. 


The human being forms practical judgments as a 
result of his deliberations on the worth of things, and 


| then he takes action accordingly. For the natural man 


the spiritual and physical, the rational and the sensitive 
may intermingle in his set of values, but he struggles 
with these until he reaches that final practical judg- 
ment. Very often, because of original sin, his reason- 
ing process is rooted in nothing other than an en- 
lightened self-interest, for he habitually places himself 
at the center of things. The supernatural man, on the 


| other hand, evaluates all around him in terms of the 
| light of God’s truth revealed to him and accepted by 
| his intellect which has been enlightened by faith. 


Habitually in his evaluations he places God at the 


| center of the universe and everything else in proper 


relation to God, and therefore comes up with a true 
picture of reality. 
God Himself finally will evaluate us, in terms of our 


| love for Him, in accordance with our fidelity to the 
| unchanging norms of His law. He is the only abso- 


lutely just Evaluator, for He alone perfectly under- 


| stands the material under scrutiny, His perfections 


constitute the only valid criteria for judging the worth 
of our efforts, and He alone is perfectly free from bias. 
Uniquely He embraces in His nature, in an infinite 
degree, mercy and justice. He loves us but He will also 


| hold us responsible for the use we made of the freedom 


He gave us. 


Evaluations in Education 


In a very special sense, evaluations are necessary for 
the field of education. The content, methods, and pur 


| poses of educational systems are constantly under 


surveillance, by the taxpayers if by no one else. Indé 
vidual schools are evaluated with regard to their phik 
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osophy, personnel, instructional materials and plant, 
formally by accrediting agencies with set standards, 
and always by the community. Teaching tools par- 
ticularly need evaluation. They deal with ideas and 
ideals, they reflect truth or the abuse of it. They 
affect human lives because of their power either for 
good or evil. Textbooks constantly are being reviewed. 
Audio-visual aids are also teaching tools, and they too 
are subjected to evaluations. They will certainly be 
evaluated whenever they are used in class without 
chance for preview, and then it is too late. Many a 
teacher sorrowfully thinks back upon the fast-talking 
salesman whom he allowed to do his judging for him, 
his only consolation being that he helped the salesman 
earn his daily bread. Another took his evaluations 
ready-made from the blurb put into his hand by the 
producer or dealer, not realizing that in advertising 
the two stock words are “finest” and “cheapest,” and 
seldom can the two go together. Promotion is not 
evaluation. 


Nature and Purpose Understood 


Before attempting to evaluate audio-visual materials, 
the nature and purpose of these things must be under- 
stood. An audio-visual aid is not just a piece of film 
containing pictures synchronized to a story, either on 
track, tape or disk, or, in the absence of sound, a story 
in either caption or manual needing the voice of a 
teacher. These material elements can be subjected to 
scrutiny from a technical point of view, just as one 
can pass judgment on the paper, printing and binding 
of a textbook, but that kind of evaluation is not essen- 
tial because it is not directed to the essential nature 
and purpose of the object. Basically, an audio-visual 
aid, like a text, is a communication tool carrying a 
burden of ideas, judgments and values which have 
been built into it by the people who made it. This 
tool reflects the knowledge, understanding and wisdom 
of the people behind it, whether its purpose be instruc- 
tion, conviction or persuasion. It is important that 
an evaluation be made of the knowing, loving, and 
living the truth as carried in picture and story. It is 
not the transmitter itself, but what is transmitted, that 
must be the primary object of the evaluator’s atten- 
tion. The physical factors of film, plastic or acetate, 
should not be disregarded entirely, but more impor- 
tant is the judgment passed on the psychological fac- 
tors of the thought content, its validity, and the skill 
with which it is transmitted through image and word. 


Standards for Evaluation 


There are various ways of arriving at a judgment 
of the value of an object. Two of these are subjective 
and, though popular in the mass mind, erroneous. One 
approach is called pragmatism, and the other is known 
as “democracy.” Pragmatism says that an object or idea 
is true or good if it works. There are no other values 
involved. For example, the Japanese leaders decided to 
use deceit and strike us at Pearl Harbor. It was the 
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PORTABLE 
PHONOGRAPH 


The Coloratura high fidelity phonograph, newly in- 
troduced by Newcomb, is the most versatile school 
training tool on the market today. The unexcelled 
“sound of quality” is the result of development in 
the Newcomb laboratories in Hollywood, the source 
of all good sound reproducers, The big 11 inch oval 
speaker reproduces every size and kind of records 
full and clear, even at the high sound level necessary 
in large classrooms. Exclusive Newcomb “floating 
sound” protects against needle skipping from vibra- 
tion caused by dancing feet. Kickproof metal grille 
protects the valuable extended range speaker. Light 
weight, (21 pounds) in easy-to-carry Fabricoid cov- 
ered case, 
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A real professional-type record player for many 
school uses, at the price you’d expect to pay for 
a home phonograph. The Newcomb “Pacemaker” 
weighs only 16 pounds, yet it embodies many features 
expected in much heavier and more expensive units. 
Plays 3344, 45 and 78 RPM records with quality and 
volume that will amaze you to hear. Heat and humid- 
ity resistant ceramic cartridge, dua] sapphire needle 
points, inverse feedback controlled beam powered 
amplifier, and many other high quality features. 


Write for full particulars before you buy any school 
phonograph equipment. Newcomb has a complete line 
to fit every classroom use, 


NEWCOMB...THE SOUND OF QUALITY SINCE 1937 


NEWCOMB AUDIO PRODUCTS CO. Dept. CE-10 
6824 Lexington Avenue, Hollywood, California 


(CO Please send me complete particulars about the Newcomb line 
of classroom phonographs. 


(CD Send name of our nearest Newcomb distributor. 
Name 

School 

Address. 
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useful thing for them to do under the circumstances, 
and therefore they said it was good. We did not think 
it was good for us, but pragmatism recognizes no 
question of right or wrong, good or bad. “Democracy” 
attempts to arrive at a judgment of values through 
majority opinion, and holds that what most people 
think is right in a given situation is right just because 
they think so. This system seeks an answer through 
“the will of the majority arrived at through free elec- 
tion.” Without guiding reins of objective morality, no 
thought is given to the fact that sometimes the will 
of the majority is the result of mass ignorance, mass 
prejudice, and sometimes, mass sin. This is subjectiv- 
ism in its collective form. A minority group may have 
correct standards of right and wrong, and evaluate 
accordingly, but under this system the minority would 
be wrong. 


The Positive Principle 


Opposed to these subjective standards of worth is 
the positive principle that “a thing is good in so far 
as it fits the purpose of its nature.” This is the only 
standard which can be used validly for passing on the 
worth of an object. However, there are degrees of 
goodness, and a thing can be judged as being either 
good, better, or best. For example, a car if it can go, 
is essentially good, for it fulfills its purpose. The tires 
may be worn and the chassis groaning, but it does go. 
A car can also be integrally good, which adds some- 





ELEMENTARY: Gains of remedial reading classes through Key- 
stone Tachistoscopic Training, as high as 75%. 

Similar gains have been reported from studies made with Primary, 
Secondary, and College 5 —the latter ranging from 47% to 
210%. REPORTS ON REQUEST. 


Thousands of Schools are Obtaining 
SUPERIOR RESULTS in LEARNING 


—with Keystone Tachistoscopic Training. Educators 
have learned that perceptive skill, once regarded as a 
talent of gifted students, may be developed rapidly in 
nearly all students who are given modern training. 

Reading rates increased 50% to 75% in a few weeks. 
Invariably in controlled tests, the experimental groups 
see much FASTER, MORE ACCURATELY, and 
TAKE IN MORE WORDS at a glance—far outdis- 
tancing the control groups. 


No teaching procedure has ever had such unanimous 
approval from Research and Controlled Experimentation. 
Reports on these studies will be furnished on request. 
KEYSTONE VIEW CO., Meadville, Pa. 


KEYSTONE Tachistoscopic Services 


—especially effective as aids in REMEDIAL and DEVELOP- 
MENTAL READING, TYPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, BOOK- 
KEEPING, CLERICAL TRAINING, MUSIC, ARITHMETIC. 





thing to essential goodness. It may have all its parts in 
good repair, and then it goes better. Finally, a car may 
be perfectly good, when it has something added to 
essential and integral goodness. This is the harmony 
and order in the variety of its parts that makes it 
beautiful. Now it is not only useful, but it perfectly 
fulfills the purpose of its nature. 

Since audio-visual materials are vehicles for the 
transmission of ideas, the judgment must be made as 
to how skillfully they do their job. One vehicle wil] 
move along in a creaking disjointed manner, with 
images confused and thought disjointed, but it will 
move, and therefore it is essentially good. Another wil] 
roll along with all its psychological elements well- 
defined, and it will have an integral goodness. A third 
will ride in beauty, with a perfect welding of picture 
and word, one strengthening the other, with a simple 
theme developed in unity and cohesion, and with a 
controlled emotional undertone to give flavor and taste 
and inspiration to the ideas being developed. This one 
alone is perfectly good. 


Ways of Arriving at Truth 


In evaluation one must also consider, in addition to 
the degrees of skill with which concepts are built into 
a film or filmstrip, the validity and completeness of the 
notions themselves. For there are two ways of arriy- 
ing at truth: experience and reason on one hand, and 
revelation on the other. If one of these is missing the 
picture is distorted. Experience and reason often go 
together, for the latter builds upon the former, in as 
much as there is nothing in the intellect which was not 
first in the senses. Experience is a sense knowledge 
giving a picture only of the sense properties of an ob 
ject, and therefore is a knowledge of particulars. For 
example, a film dealing with the nature of man may 
depict him only as red-headed, with buck teeth, a 
roman nose, a jutting jaw, slow of gait and slow of 
speech. But this is true only of the one man who fits 
this description. Another film may go further and give 
a more universal notion of the nature of man through 
an intellectual analysis of his various functions, and 
as a result come up with his genus and specific differ 
ence. This film will give us a notion of man whichis 
applicable to all men. It will define him as a rational 
animal. Again, by another pathway of reason, it may 
represent him, since he is a contingent being, as a 
creature of God. 

Revelation, on the other hand, is the highest and 
most complete kind of knowledge, because it carries 
us beyond the findings of reason and gives us the 
whole truth as God has revealed it to us. For example, 
a film on the nature of man may point out that through 
baptism he is now not only a creature of God, but am 
adopted son, elevated to a sharing in God’s nature, @ 
blood-brother of Christ, a little less than the angels by 
nature, but equal by grace; and at least one is greater 
than the angels, for our Blessed Mother is Queen 
angels and men. In this way faith, the supernatutil 
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ability to accept revelation, perfects and elevates 
reason. Sense knowledge is possessed by brute ani- 
mals; reason which builds upon it is possessed by men; 
and revelation, which transcends reason, though does 
not contradict it, is possessed by Christians. This last 
kind of knowledge embraces the others, and gives the 
complete picture. 


Two-Fold Distinction 


This two-fold distinction in the order of knowledge 
is explained by the Fathers of the Vatican Council in 
the following words: 

The Catholic Church has always held that there 

is a twofold order of knowledge, and that these 

two orders are distinguished from each other not 

only in their principle but in their object; in one 
we know by natural reason, in the other by divine 
faith; the object of the one is truth attainable by 
natural reason, the object of the other is mysteries 
hidden in God, but which we have to believe and 
which can be known to us only by divine revela- 

tion (III, 4). 

Any evaluation of the content of an audio visual aid 
will of necessity, then, have to keep this distinction in 
mind. A film can err, not only by wrong teaching, but 
by omission of fundamental facts of life, and therefore 
may be found wanting. This is another way of saying 
that only an instructed Christian possessing and ac- 
cepting the whole of revelation can validly evaluate 



































the materials in film, for only such a Christian knows 
the whole picture. 


The Expanding Catholic School 


(Continued from page 108) 


Catholic population is increasing four times more 
rapidly than the rest of the population. 

Our hope for “every Catholic child in a Catholic 
school” is gradually growing dim. It is tempting to 
concentrate at some particular level. We are placed in 
the dilemma of the woman who had agreed to give 
away one of her seven children in order to save 
expense, but when a good friend volunteered to take 
one of the seven children she found it impossible to 
name the one to go. Some advocate concentration on 
elementary education exclusively. Others say we 
should give all our energy to secondary education. 
How about eliminating elementary education through 
the sixth grade and picking up the pupil at the be- 
ginning of the junior high school and carrying him 
through the senior high school? Many other proposals 
have been made. We can safely sum up the matter by 
saying with Dr. McDowell that “if and when the 
Bishops are convinced that the goal of the Church and 
country can be bettered served in another fashion, the 
direction will be given and the change will be made.” 
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Personality Changes 


(Continued from page 134) 


he finds in the possession of God, in his total cleaving 
to God, not merely the perfection of his nature but 
perfection pure and simple.'® In religious life, it is the 
use of exterior possessions, of the body, of the will 
which is sacrificed by the three vows of poverty, 
chastity, and obedience. That is the matter of the sacri- 
fice. But who will offer it in union with the priestly 
offering of Christ? The Religious, in the depth of his 
personality, in a gift of love so much the more intense 
and total as his liberty and his power of loving are more 
alive.*° Those are therefore the faculties that the re- 
ligious life, because it is essentially a sacrifice, seeks 
to exalt and not to destroy. 

God is the very source of human personality: the 
human person is wholly related to Him and asserts 
himself all the more in proportion to his renunciation 
before God, for such a renunciation means laying one’s 
self open to Him and receiving in return the plenitude 
of personality. The effective realization of this paradox 
can be seen in the saints.17 To them who follow Christ 
in poverty, lowliness, and humility, God will give 
graces beyond their fondest hopes and lead them to 
the spiritual heights where alone there is true glory. 

Religious life is not a static thing resting fixedly 
upon the props of the three vows. The austere religious 
garb, the modest restraint in look and behavior are 
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only symbols of more significant changes: renounce- 
ment of all worldly comforts and allurements, the 
chastening of natural affections, the disruption of 
family ties, a life of prayer, of humble submission, of 
constant self-denial. Such striking transformation of 
one’s thinking and feeling, of actions and desires, is a 
long process requiring on the part of the soul an in- 
tense and steadfast, all-embracing seeking of God alone 
at every step of one’s daily life without regard for 
well-being, honor, and the like. Advancement in re- 
ligious perfection is possible only for those who have 
permanent and unwavering determination to do faith- 
fully for the love of God, all that is asked of one in 
religious life. God alone can change hearts, manners 
of reacting, and modes of feeling,'* and for the Re- 
ligious, He effects these changes through the three 
religious vows. (To be continued) 
~ 35 Nicholas, Op. cit., p. 7. 

# A. Plé, O.P., “Spiritual Responsibilities,” Sponsa Regis, XX 
(May 15, 1949), 205. 

™ Massabki, Op cit., p. 41. 


* F. X. Ronsin, S.J., To Govern is to Love (New York: Society 
of St. Paul, 1953), p. 107. 


On Our Front Cover: Members of the eighth 
grade civics class of St. Cecilia’s School, 

San Francisco, look on while a classmate 
explains the set up of the city’s government. 
Sisters of the Holy Name conduct the school. . . . 


A teacher-to-be, student at Webster College, 
Webster Groves, Missouri, gains a foretaste of 
teaching youngsters. 
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book jobber serving the Catholic Schools in the 
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fast, dependable service on your text, reference, 
and supplementary book needs throughout the 
year. 


Every book we ship to you comes with our unquali- 
fied guarantee of satisfaction. Ask for our T-57 
catalog. 


Wilcox & Follett will pay you more for textbooks 
that you are no longer using in your schools. Simply 
write for our special quotation form for listing your 
books. 
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Audio-Visual News 


“Omnibus” TV Features 
Now in Film Form 


Schools and colleges will now have 
access to a wide variety of highly re- 
garded features shown on “Omnibus,” 
the 90-minute television program, as a 
result of an arrangement effected be- 
tween the program’s executive producer, 
Robert Saudek, and Albert J. Rosenberg, 
general manager of the Text-Film De- 
partment of McGraw-Hill Book Company. 

All sales and distribution rights will be 
handled by the Text-Film Department of 
the McGraw-Hill Book Company. Mr. 
Rosenberg noted that many of the “Omni- 
bus” productions, including over 70 films, 
will have application in the educational 
field. 

This series of sound motion pictures, 
produced by the TV-Radio Workshop of 
The Ford Foundation, has received criti- 
cal acclaim by the press and has won 41 
national awards, including two Peabody 
Awards. The features depict many facets 
of contemporary life with music, science, 
drama, ballet, literature, history and gov- 
emment some of the areas covered. 

McGraw-Hill will initiate the “Omni- 
bus” arrangement with the distribution of 
two popular features: The Constitution 
and Lincoln Series. 

The Constitution: A three part series 
narrated by the prominent Boston at- 
tomey, Joseph N. Welch, visualizes the 
founding fathers’ concept of government 
in “One Nation,” “One Nation Indi- 
visible,” and “Liberty and Justice For 
All.” 

The Lincoln Series: This five-part fea- 
ture widely acclaimed for its sensitive 
interpretation of the young Lincoln, was 
flmed in the actual locales where the 
martyred president spent his youth. The 
series includes “The End and the Begin- 
ning,” “Nancy Hanks,” “Growing Up,” 
“New Salem” and “Ann Rutledge.” 

é A-V 6 
Air Conditioning Film 

Schools and churches, can once again 
obtain for free showing the 16-mm color 
motion picture film, It’s In The Air. 

This non-commercial film is sponsored 
by the Airtemp Division, Chrysler Corpo- 
rition, It relates in an entertaining and 
non-technical manner a number of facts 
about the earth’s atmosphere and how 
man, through the use of modern air con- 
itioning equipment, can now control, 
for comfort and health, important as- 
pects of his atmospheric environment. The 
fim has now been completely “modern- 
ied” so that viewers will see air condi- 
timers of latest ’56 design. 

The film can be reserved for free show- 
ing by contacting Modern Talking Pic- 
ture Service, Inc., or reservation arrange- 
ments through local Airtemp outlets. 

A-V 7 
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New Disney Films 
Released in 16mm 


Four new 16mm sound films in Techni- 
color by Walt Disney Productions are 
now available for school and community 
use from the regional libraries of Films 
Incorporated. 

Included are the full-length animated 
feature, “Dumbo” (the little circus ele- 
phant who could fly); the True-Life 
Adventure, “The Olympic Elk’ (Mother 
nature and the majestic Elk); and two 
new Cartoon Parades (starring such car- 
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toon characters as Mickey Mouse, Donald 
Duck, and Goofy). 

These and other Walt Disney features 
and short subjects are available for rental 
from the regional offices of Films Incorpo- 
rated. A-V 8 


School Supplies and Equipment 
(Continued from page 104) 
greater perspective and brilliancy. Built- 
in interchangeable lenses permit an in- 
stant switch from 23 to 1 to 40 to 1 mag- 
nification. Mounted on rubberized casters, 






Only 20” long, yet holds 15-18 
average size books. Ideal for teacher's 
desk or spot displays around classroom 
and library. 
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